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How I Prepare 
the Lesson 


By H. Clyde Filley 


Professor of Rural Economics, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska 


CuLpren who enjoy reading wish to read 
an entire story. They want to read the begin- 
ning and the end as well as the middle. This 
desire to read the entire story accounts for 
the popularity of the many series of children’s 
books that are centered about a boy or girl or 
perhaps a family. Adults feel much the same 
as do children. 

The portions of the International Sunday 
School lessons that are printed in the period- 
icals do not form a well-connected whole. A 
student cannot get a complete biography of 
Moses, Elisha, Jeremiah, Amos, or Esther by 
merely reading the verses printed in the maga- 
zine. In fact, I do not think that the men who 
prepare the lessons expect the pupils to get the 
entire story from the few verses they print. 
Instead they undoubtedly expect that a part of 
the pupils will read the explanatory notes and 
discussion given in the publications and that the 
teacher will fill in other essential points. 

My first step in preparing a Sunday school 
lesson is to read the entire chapter or chapters 
from which the Bible verses printed in the 
magazine are taken. It is sometimes necessary 
to read several chapters in order to get sufficient 
background to enable me to interpret the inci- 
dents related in the part of the lesson that is 
printed. 

The second step in preparation is to read the 
aids given in Wesley Quarterly and ADULT 
TEACHER. Anything that is given upon the his- 
torical background is helpful. Sometimes in 
preparing a lesson from the Old Testament, I 
find it necessary to refer to The History of the 





Hebrew Commonwealth by Bailey and Kent; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. I have also 
upon more than one occasion referred to an 
ancient history text in order to correlate events 
given in the lesson with events that part of the 
members of the class studied in school. 

After studying the historical background of 
a lesson, I am ready to interpret it, and to apply 
its teachings to the events and life of today. 
Usually I make an outline to follow during the 
class period. For some lessons my outline fol- 
lows fairly closely the outline presented in 
ADULT TEACHER and for other lessons the out- 
lines differ very materially. This variance is 
not surprising because my training and expe- 
rience undoubtedly differs in many respects 
from the training and experience of the person 
who made the printed outline. Probably no two 
persons would make identical outlines for any 
one lesson. 

In order for a teacher to hold the attention 
of his class and induce discussion, three things 
are essential: 


1. He must know his subject. 

2. He must be interested in the subject. 

3. The members of the class must be in- 
terested in the subject. 


In making a lesson outline the teacher should 
not only include points upon which he is well 
informed and in which he is interested, but he 
should include points that are within the ex- 
perience of his pupils and in which they are in- 
terested. An outline or teaching plan will vary, 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 22] 











Adult Bible Course 


May 1: THE BOOKS OF JOSHI 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Walter Russell Bowie 


Graduate Professor of Practical Theology and D 
of Students, Union Theological Seminary 


The Book of Joshua and particularly the Book 
Judges, as Longacre has suggested, grew fron 
collection of hero stories. 

Every people has had an instinct to celebrate 
heroes, and the heroes were almost always men 
war. The Books of Joshua and Judges are full 
warriors. Through these books runs the sound 
battles. It was a primitive impulse to glorify 
fighting man. Primitiveness in our natures s 
glorifies him. We can be thankful that we are 
last beginning to move into another area of thou; 
—to realize both the brutishness and the futility 
war, and to look forward to a day when the cou 
geous and combative instincts of mankind shall 


“The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon” (Judg 


AND JUDGES 


expressed on a plane of moral and spiritual struggle 
instead of the physical one. 

sut it is easy to see why the figure of the warrior 
has had such a hold on human imagination and 
why in its final conception it always will; for the 
warrior has suggested the value of courage instead 
of cowardice, of the capacity to endure discipline 
instead of sinking down into soft indulgence, of 
the willingness to take risks and to face sacrifice 
rather than make a mean surrender. So when one 
reads the Books of Joshua and Judges he realizes 
certain great judgments about life which find ex- 
pression there. There are times when life cannot 
be neutral. It must make decisive choices, as Joshua 
commanded the people to do. It must be willing to 
undertake a dangerous commission with what 
seems inadequate backing, as Gideon did. It must 
be able to keep on, like Jephthah and his men, when 
their strength is almost spent, to keep on, “faint, 
yet pursuing.” 

But of course, mere fighting is not in itself ad- 
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mirable. The later writers who gathéred together 
in these books the hero tales of Israel understood 
that. They realized that, in the long run, struggle 
is significant only as it is waged for some noble 
cause. They wanted to see the history of Israel 
not as a confused turmoil of men at war for trivial 
and fleeting passions, but as a record of men whose 
lives fitted into a great framework of the purposes 
of God. Into such a framework they did fit the hero 
stories they have handed down to us. They were 
creating a philosophy of history out of their strong 
belief that all that had happened had an ultimate 
divine control. God was making Israel understand 
that they must answer to the words of Joshua: 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve; ...as for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

The over-all theme, therefore of Joshua and 
Judges, is that when the people obeyed God’s will 
for righteousness, their life moved forward in those 
ways of fulfillment which he had destined for them. 


When they were disobedient, calamity came. Of 


course the framework of this assumption can some- 
times be overstrained. As Longacre has suggested, 
it was not always the voice of God that was directly 
speaking in those impulses which different figures 
in Israel chose to obey as though they came from 
on high. Often in their thought of God they were 
like those who “see through a glass darkly.” In 
many ways they shared the crude tribal ethics of 
their time. They could be cruel and ruthless, and 
in their wars against the Canaanites they were all 
the more implacable because they believed that it 
was the will of God that they should be so. In under- 
standing the true nature of God they had a long 
way to go, but at least they were devoting them- 
selves to the best conceptions which they possessed. 

Consequently, the significance of the Books of 
Joshua and Judges lies not in those elements in 
which Israel resembled the peoples round about, but 
in a kind of spiritual devotion which was different. 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


In studying any section of the Bible it is essential 
to try to discover just what it is that the author is 
trying to say to his readers. In the lesson for this 
Sunday, we shall seek to help the class see the over- 
all purpose of the editors of the Books of Joshua 
and Judges. This purpose as expressed by Bowie is 
“that when the people obeyed God’s will for right- 
eousness, their life moved forward in those ways of 
fulfillment which he had destined for them. When 
they were disobedient, calamity came.” To help 
your class see how this central theme ties together 
the stories found in these two books will be the 
purpose of your lesson for this Sunday. 

You may wish to begin the lesson with a state- 
ment like this: “Sometime ago we studied the 
Books of Joshua and Judges in an effort to under- 
stand the fascinating stories they told. Today we 
are coming back to them to see why these stories 
were told. There are five questions which we should 
ask about any portion of the Bible which we want 


Deborah sings for the avenging of Israel (Judges 5:1). 
Gustave Doré, artist. Photo by A. R. Simons. 


to understand and appreciate. We should try to 
answer these questions: Who wrote it? When was 
it written? What was the purpose of its writer? 
What did it mean in the day in which it was writ- 
ten? What does it mean for us today? The third 
of these questions is the one about which we are 
primarily concerned today. If we can answer this, 
we shall have the key to some of the other questions. 
“Today we are going to study the Bible like the 
Bible scholars do, which is to look behind and be- 
yond the story itself to see why it was told.” 


I. The Stories of Joshua and Judges. 


1. Where does the Book of Joshua get its title? 
Who was Joshua and what was his claim to fame? 
What success did Joshua have? When did he suc- 
ceed? When did he fail? 


2. Do you remember the story of Gideon? Tell 
it very briefly. Why was Gideon successful accord- 
ing to this account? 


3. You remember the story of Samson, of course. 
But do you remember why he ended in defeat? 


4. What other stories do you remember in the 
Books of Joshua and Judges? Look in your Bible 
and see. What determined the success or failure of 
all of these persons, according to these records? 


5. Who were the major enemies of the Israelites 
throughout the period covered by these books? What 
happened to the Israelites when they accepted the 
ways of the Canaanites? What resulted when they 
were true to Jehovah? 


6. Are you beginning to see the pattern which 





all of these stories about the Hebrews follow? Wh 
is the underlying philosophy? 


II. Who Conceived of the Philosophy of Hebre 
History ? 

1. How do you imagine these early stories 
Hebrew persons and events were preserved? Did t! 
events happen in a short period of time? Why « 
you think not? 

2. Were these stories all written by one pers¢ 
originally? Why were they written at all? Wi 
were they preserved? How was this done? 

3. Do you think it natural that there shou 
have been a mixture of military and religious hi 
tory? Why? 

4. It seems likely that these stories were gat! 
ered together and put in their present form durin 
the Babylonian Exile. What was the major pro! 
lem that these exiles were facing theologically 
Wasn’t it the problem of how Jehovah works wit 
his people? What conclusion did they reach? D 
you imagine the reading of the history of the pas 
helped formulate this philosophy? 

5. Can you imagine these consecrated but bs 
wildered Hebrews looking back across the past an 
trying to understand the reasons for the succes 
or failure of Israel? When they found their answe 
(which was an oversimplification), how did it affe: 
those who were weaving together the stories of thei 
past? Do you think it was natural for it to becom 
the theme running throughout the writings whic 
they were editing and compiling? Why? 


III. Tracing This Philosophy of History. 

1. We found in our study of the Book of Deute: 
onomy this same philosophy expressed. It will b 
interesting to compare certain passages in the tw 
writings. Have members of your class open thei 
Bibles, read, compare, and discuss the followin; 
passages. 

Joshua 1:3-4 with Deuteronomy 11:24. 

Joshua 1:5 with Deuteronomy 7:24; 31:6. 

Joshua 1:7 with Deuteronomy 5:32. 


May 8: THE BOOKS OF SAMUE! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


History is properly a record of events which hav« 
happened, and therefore it should be factual anc 
objective. But history is also the interpretatior 
of these facts, and so it can never be completely 
objective. Inevitably the historian looks at what 
he is describing from a particular point of view 
Obviously he cannot record every single minut« 
event in the period with which he is dealing, no1 
can he cover every moment in the. life or every 
thought and impulse of an historical figure with 
whom he may be concerned. He makes his own 
selection within a great area of possible material, 
and his selection is determined by what he believes 
to be significant. 

In the Books of Joshua and Judges and Samuel! 
and Kings—as indeed in the historical books of the 


2. Turn to the Book of Judges now and see how 
this same idea is expressed there. Have members 
of the class read at least some of the following 
passages: Judges 2:1-4; 2:6 through 3:6; 3:7-11; 
3:12; 6:7-10; 10:6-16. 

3. Longacre, after pointing out all of these pas- 
sages, writes: “The Book of Judges is more than 
a collection of hero stories; it is an interpretation 
of the meaning of those stories when they are 
regarded as illustrations of the principles first laid 
down in the Book of Deuteronomy.” Do you agree 
with this idea? 


IV. The Compilers Use the Dramatic Method. 


Longacre has brought out a very important point 
in his sections called “The Purpose Continued in 
Judges” and “The Exact Words.” Your class will 
be helped if they can understand this idea. Have 
a student read aloud Judges 1:1-3. 

1. Who is speaking in this passage? What do 
you think about this? How could the children of 
Israel speak in one voice? What about the tribe 
of Judah? 

2. How do you explain this passage? Longacre 
says that the writer used this method to dramatize 
what he was saying. Do you agree? What do you 
think of this method? 

3. Longacre says, “Obviously, the words in these 
passages are the words of the author.” What do you 
say? Does this apply also to the words attributed 
to Jehovah? Why do you think so? 

4. Does this have any bearing on other pas- 
sages one reads where the sea is personified, or a 
tribe, or Jehovah? Does this affect one’s interpre- 
tation of the Bible? In what way? Would you 
agree that this enables one to accept Jesus’ revela- 
tion of God as one that has always been true but 
which men have not always understood? 

For next Sunday read Longacre’s article in Adult 
Student and then turn to your Bible and look through 
the Books of Samuel and Kings in the light of his 
comments on them. 


AND KINGS 


Old Testament generally—there is this blending 
of the objective and subjective. Many facts are 
recited as those facts did occur, but also they are 
set in the framework of larger views of history 
which the writers held. Thus in the Books of 
Joshua and Judges, the chroniclers were dealing 
with many old stories, some of them noble, some 
of them primitive and in a measure savage. But 
as the chroniclers looked at this entire period of 
the history of Israel, they saw it as the field in 
which a greater Power was at work. They were 
convinced that all the checkered career of Israel 
illustrated the great truth of moral cause and 
consequence within which God’s righteousness was 
causing evil choices to end in calamity, and was 
requiring of the nation humility and obedience if 
their life would be established in safety and in 
honor. In the Book of Judges we can see a frame- 
work of interpretation which occurs again and 
again. “The children of Israel did that which was 


Adult Bible Course 
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evil in the sight of the Lord—they forsook the God 
of their fathers—and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel and he delivered them into 
the hands of spoilers. Then the people of Israel 
cried unto the Lord out of their distress.” God 
raised up some deliverer, and as long as the people 
followed the deliverer courageously and faithfully, 
they were blessed. 

In I Samuel, one can see a double tradition which 
is curiously interwoven. There is, first, a reflec- 
tion of what was doubtless a simple fact: namely, 
that the people wanted a king to unify their life 
under his single authority, and that the choice of 
such a king seemed entirely right and proper both 
to the people and to Samuel, the prophet of God. 
One can see this in the narrative of the choice of 
Saul by Samuel, which is recorded in the ninth and 
tenth chapters of the book, but in the eighth chapter 
there is an altogether different picture. Here it 
is reported that the people demanded that Samuel 
anoint a king, that Samuel received the idea with 
profound disapproval and dislike, that he warned 
them of unhappy consequences that would follow 
the establishment of kingship, and that he did 
finally anoint Saul as king only because of the 
people’s stubborn demand. In this passage we see 
reflected the point of view of the later Deuter- 
onomic writers who looked back upon history as 
colored by their own sorry experience with many 
of the later kings, which made the whole institution 
of the kingship from the beginning assume a jaun- 
diced color. 

Certainly, however, the subjective element which 
appears here and there in I Samuel has not affected 
the great body of the vivid historic recollections 
which form the main substance of the book. The 
pictures of Saul and Jonathan and David seem to 
reflect the actual characters with astonishing vivid- 
ness and authenticity, and as a representation of 
human emotions and the complications in actual 
human life, they are priceless. ; 

The subjective element is still more marked in 
the Books of Kings. Here nearly all the material 
is shaped according to a particular pattern. The 
historians were not interested in most of the de- 
tails about any particular king, or about his reign. 
Only one thing mattered: Did a particular king 
have a supreme conviction that all worship should 
be centered in the Temple in Jerusalem, or did he 
not? If he did, then he was good. If he did not, 
then no matter what other great qualities he may 
have had, he was marked off as worse than zero. 
The ruling judgment of the Deuteronomic historians 
who gave their ultimate form to the Books of Kings 
was a noble one. They were men of passionate 
religious devotion. They weighed men and events 
in what they believed to be the scales not of this 
world’s values, but of God’s values, and it seemed 
to them that nothing could be so important in God’s 
eyes as a rightly ordered worship at the right place 
and in the right way. 

But there was danger in this pattern of thought, 
and there is danger in it whenever the same pat- 
tern is repeated. The point of view of the Deuter- 
onomic historians had a strong bias toward what 
we today would call ecclesiasticism. They had a 
burningly sincere but over-intense belief that the 
kind of worship of which they were the custodians 


was the one overwhelming matter of importance. 
The danger was and is that the ecclesiastical may 
outweigh the ethical. The Deuteronomists were 
too much imbued by the spirit of the great prophets 
ever to let this entirely happen to them, but we 
can look at our own contemporary world and see 
how judgments about men and affairs do get warped 
when eccleciastical authorities identify their estab- 
lishments with the essential values of God’s king- 
dom itself. 

Note the tragic misjudgments into which official 
Roman Catholicism is sometimes betrayed. The 
oppressive and reactionary regime of Franco in 
Spain has been furiously defended by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy because Franco protected the 
vested interests of the church, and this one fact 
which was ascribed to him as a virtue covered up 
all the human iniquities of his regime. The same 
thing has been true in the support given by the 
church to the almost equally sinister authority of 
Peron in Argentina. Back of these misalliances of 
a great branch of Christendom is the false idea 
that the organized church here in the world, with 
its particular organization and its material inter- 
ests, is so identical with the kingdom of God that 
whoever favors the church is serving the Kingdom, 
and whoever threatens the church’s advantage is 
an enemy of God. 

In the light of contemporary affairs like these, 
one turns again to the Books of Kings and reads 
them with a new discrimination. Not all their 
appraisals are accurate; but what we can be thank- 
ful for is thé fact that in spite of their bias in some 
particular matters, the old writers did maintain 
essentially this one predominant truth, that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach 
to any people. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This Sunday we are to trace the influence of the 
exiles’ philosophy of history as they expressed it 
in the Books of Samuel and Kings. We will find 
also the teachings of the Book of Deuteronomy 
used as the test of whether a king who had lived 
long before was a success or a failure. Your class 
should find this new insight into these books of the 
Old Testament very enlightening. After reading 
the articles by Longacre and Bowie you will want 
to go through the Books of Samuel and Kings, trac- 
ing the influence of the Deuteronomic writers in 
these books. 

Members of the class should get from this lesson 
an understanding of the pattern in which these 
books were placed by their writers and compilers. 
Also they should catch from this study a renewed 
appreciation for the sincere religious quality of the 
Hebrew mind. 

To introduce the lesson you may want to pick up 
the idea which Bowie stresses of the subjectivity 
which is an essential in the writing of history. You 
may want to popularize it in some such way as this: 
“Have you ever gone to a baseball or football game 
and tried not to be in favor of either team?” Invari- 
ably we start “pulling” for one team or the other. 








Then if you go out and try to describe the gan 
impartially to someone else you find that almo 
impossible too. A game for us is not only whi 
actually happened but also our interpretation « 
what happened. 

That same thing exactly is true when a perso 
starts writing history. Try as he may, the historia 
will let his own feelings and attitudes influence hi 
interpretations of the events. We found this to b 
true as we studied Joshua and Judges last wee! 
It is true also in the Books of Samuel and King 
which we are to study today. In fact, it is amaz 
ingly true in the Books of Kings when the write 
begins to analyze the kings who failed and thos 
who succeeded. If we understand these objective an 
subjective elements in these Old Testament book: 
we will better be able to understand and interpre 
them. That is the reason we are spending thi 
Sunday studying these books from this viewpoin 


I. Samuel and Kings Introduced. 

1. Do you know what the contents of the Book 
of Samuel are? What is the story told in the Book 
of Kings? 

2. Do these books stand alone or are they a par 
of acontinuing story? Where does this story start 
What is included in it? What books? 

3. There is the historic continuity of the book 
from Deuteronomy through II Kings which we hav 
pointed out? Is there any other common strean 
running through all of these books? What is it 
Why is it found in all these books? 

4. Do you think it was an encouraging or dis 
couraging idea for the exiles to hold that defea 
was always the result of turning from Jehovah 
Why do you think as you do? 

5. How did the Hebrews always overcome defeat 
They believed, didn’t they, that if the people woul: 
“cry unto Jehovah” he would relieve their distress 
What do you think of that idea? 

6. Which of the great prophets had sent th 
exiles a letter stressing God’s help? Do yo 
imagine it had much influence? Why? 


Il. Early Chapters of I Samuel. 

1. Longacre says that it would be more logica 
if the Book of Judges included the first twelv 
chapters of I Samuel. What do you think of sucl 
a suggestion? Do you agree? Why or why not‘ 

2. What is told in these early chapters of I Sam 
uel? Do you consider it an important event in the 


May 15: SPIRITUAL CURRENTS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


One of the great facts about the Old Testament 
is its rich variety. It contains many different types 
of writing. There are long books which give in 
orderly fashion the history of the emergence of 
Israel as a nation, from the far-off period of the 
patriarchs down through the long line of the kings. 
There are books that record the mighty messages of 
the prophets. There is a drama, such as the Book 
of Job. There are the strange melancholy broodings 
of a disillusioned spirit, such as the Book of Ec- 


story of the Hebrew people when Samuel died? 
Why? 

3. What condition made it expedient for the 
tribes of Israel to join into one kingdom? 


III. Writing Religion into History. 

1. Do we find much editing by the exile writers 
in the long stories of Saul and David? I wonder 
why not? 

2. Do we find the influence of these editors in the 
account of the life of Solomon and the kings suc- 
ceeding him? Why is their influence so great here? 

3. In the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel 
these editors had extensive documents already at 
hand to use. Was this true also of the Books of 
Kings? Where did they get the information to in- 
clude in these books? 

4. How then are the Books of Kings different 

from these other books we have been studying? 
How do we know I and II Kings were written after 
the Book of Deuteronomy? What influence did the 
latter have on the former? 
5. What was used as the criterion of a good 
king? What of an evil king? What do you think 
of this standard which the writer of Kings used to 
judge a king? 

6. Which of the Northern kings was considered 
worst? Why? What happened to the Northern 
kingdom? Why? Which Southern king was judged 
to be the worst? Why? 


IV. The Place of the Book. 

1. Were the demands as set out in this book pre- 
dominently spiritual or ritualistic? Why do you 
think it was ritualistic? Was this in accord with 
the Book of Deuteronomy? To what degree? What 
are the dangers of such emphasis? 

2. What are the defects of this book as a history? 
Do you think it is a strong religious book? Why 
not? Do you think the kings should be judged by 
a ritual that had not been established in their day? 

3. What about this book do you find admirable? 
What about its writers? Do you think they had 
something that we could well learn today? What? 

Ask your class to read Longacre’s materials in 
Adult Student for next Sunday and to read the 
reference to Scripture passages which he makes. 
Also ask certain persons in the class to be ready to 
read aloud, and if necessary explain, the following 
passages: two of the poems in Lamentations; Psalms 
137; Isaiah 18; 14; 21:1-10. 


BABYLON 


clesiastes. There is fierce romance, such as the Book 
of Esther. There is the pithy expression of slowly 
matured maxims, gradually shaped out of men’s 
shrewd observations of everyday life, as in the 
Book of Proverbs. And there are books such as 
the Psalms, and such as the Book of Lamentations, 
which are the lyric cry of men’s hearts out of the 
deep emotions of joy or sorrow. 

Not only is the scope of the Old Testament wide 
in its inclusiveness; it spans also the great vertical 
distance of human experience between its heights 
and depths. There is the reflection of faith in its 
exalted moments; there is the reflection also of 
those aspects of life which are dark and tragic. And 
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the Old Testament—particularly in such a book as 
Lamentations—helps us to remember that life will 
lose a great part of its grandeur if it has no tragedy 
in it. As Miguel de Unamuno, the Spanish writer, 
has made us remember, there is something in the 
human soul that would not lose the tragic element 
in experience, and can echo Unamuno’s prayer: 
“May God deny you peace, but give you glory.” 
Whenever an emotion is passionately true, it can 
have associations greater than itself. The Book of 
Lamentations came out of a particular period in 
Old Testament history when men felt the bitterness 
of disaster and the problem of reconciling the dark- 
ness of their lives with the light and love of God. 
The glory of the Bible is that it moves on in the 
New Testament to show in the life of Jesus him- 
self that tragedy was a part of the noblest of all 
lives that God ever created here on earth, and that 
out of the very fact of tragedy came ultimate vic- 
tory and fulfillment. It is appropriate that so often 
the words of Lamentations have been used as though 
they were a description of the sufferings of Christ, 
and have been incorporated into so many services of 
Holy Week and of Good Friday. So is shown 
Christ’s kinship with all human experience, and the 
bond of sympathy which leads all human suffering 


‘to find its answer in him. 


Yet, as between the Book of Lamentations and 
such a psalm as Psalms 137 on the one hand, and 
the New Testament on the other, there is, of course, 
an element of great difference. Out of their troubles 
the men of the Old Testament sometimes cried out 
with fierce vengefulness against their enemies, 
whereas Christ on the cross prayed, “‘Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 

The Old Testament is a very human book. The 
fire of its religious yearnings, which go up like 
ascending flames toward God, are mingled also with 
the acrid smoke of human passions. It is not for 
us, with any pretense of self-righteousness, to think 
that we can condemn the spokesmen of that time. 
Nor is it difficult to understand why the voice that 
comes through the Book of Lamentations or through 
the Psalms cried out so bitterly against the enemies 
of a man himself and of his nation. Anger and 
even hatred can all too easily appear to have a kind 
of piety about them when they are linked with 


patriotism. Men in those distant centuries of . 


Israel’s history believed that their nation belonged 
in a special way to God and that therefore its life 
and prosperity ought to be preserved. Consequently, 
anyone who threatened or insulted Israel must be 
condemned by God. As human nature goes, it was 
quite natural that they should want to see doom 
fall on Babylon or on any other of the great conquer- 
ing empires under whose brutality Israel had suf- 
fered. 

So with a sympathetic understanding of the emo- 
tions that moved them, and with a humbling confes- 
sion that our impulses are like theirs, we can realize 
why it was that the Hebrews exulted when calamity 
befell their enemies. We can appreciate, too, the 
magnificent outbursts of blazing poetry in which 
they expressed their satisfaction, but at the same 
moment we confess that the genius of human expres- 
Sion needs to be disciplined to the service of a 
spirit that has been chastened to see its own sins 
rather than only the sins of others. 


Yet the books which are included in the Old Testa- 
ment do not move only in the circle of human bit- 
terness or wrath, or narrow nationalism, either. 
They lead on toward a mightier ideal. As Baby- 
lonian exiles, the Jewish people were beginning to 
understand that God’s concern was not confined to 
them alone, but reached out toward all peoples. 
They began to see, even though afar off, a vision of 
the universal providence of God. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


There are some lessons which we enjoy teaching 
more than others, and the one we have for this Sun- 
day ought to give unusual pleasure. That is because 
we move into a study of the very heart of the chil- 
dren of Israel exiled in Babylon. We see their hearts 
revealed, and hear their cry of hurt but also their 
song of hope. 

To study and teach this lesson, I suggest that 
you use your Bible much. If as you read Long- 
acre’s article for the students and stop at each 
passage of Scripture referred to and read it, you 
will find the lesson taking on deeper meaning. Use 
a modern translation in your study so that you will 
catch the poetry of the passages. Also read these 
passages from the King James version; for often a 
beauty of expression is caught in this version which 
is not in other translations. 

This lesson will be a success if members of your 
class catch an understanding and appreciation of 
this poetry of the Exile and accept the deep religious 
significance of it for their lives. 

For your introduction you may want to use the 
part of Bowie’s article which describes the various 
types of writing in the Old Testament, or you may 
wish to tie it more closely into their own lives with 
a statement similar to this: 

“Many of us live in fear and dread of the sorrow 
and tragedy which may pounce upon us at any 
unexpected moment. All of us have felt the sharp 
stab of pain, the dull ache of continued disappoint- 
ment, the helpless, lost feeling which comes with 
sorrow. So all of us will feel a kinship to the shat- 
tered cry of the exiles of Israel which we will listen 
to today as we turn to some of their writings. 

“T think that none of us have experienced the 


‘devastating tragedy which had faced these people. 


In fact, many of our sorrows seem slight compared 
to theirs. They had seen their armies beaten, their 
loved ones killed, their children taken and dashed 
against stones, their homes destroyed, their Temple 
devastated. They had marched the long hot miles 
in captivity into a pagan land. Their hearts felt 
a weight like all the waters of the sea and their 
dreams lay drowned beside them. But in all of this 
they refused to give up hope entirely because they 
had found that Jehovah still was their God. 

“Let us today read and discuss what they had to 
say to all this. We will find at times that hatred 
was greater than love for them, but also that cour- 
age was conquering their despair.” 


I. The Book of Lamentations. 

Ask your class to open their Bibles to the Book 
of Lamentations. 

1. Why is this book called Lamentations? Do you 





think the name appropriate? Who wrote this boo! 
Did Jeremiah? Why do you think not? When w 
his name first associated with it? Why was it, « 
you imagine? 

2. Do you notice anything concerning the poet 
form? Do you think that having a longer line ai 
then a shorter one adds to the power of the lamen 
Why? 

3. Keeping in mind the conditions out of whi 
these poems came, let us read some of them. (A 
a member of the class to read one of these poen 
using preferably a modern translation. It will 
well if you have chosen in advance the poem 

‘poems you want read.) 

4. Do you find any familiar words in the 
poems? Where have you heard them before? 

5. What do you think of this writing? What « 
you think of the spirit expressed in it? 

II. Kapressions of Hate. 

1. Ask a member of the class to read the fir 
six verses of Psalms 137. What do you think of th 
psalm so far? 

2. Now ask the class member to read the ne: 
three verses. Does this sound as if it were writt« 
by the same person? Is this a Christian concept 
Why not? 

3. Do you think that such an expression shou! 
be included in the Bible? Why? Does this mea 
that it is all right for a Christian to have such a 
attitude? Why not? 

4. Does this mean we should not follow all of th 
Bible? How do we determine what to accept fo 
our personal living and what to reject? (Bring ou 
clearly in this discussion that Christ and his prir 
ciples and ideals are our standards and our testin 
point. ) 

5. Are there other places where such hate i 
expressed? (If there is time, you may want to loo 
at Isaiah 34; Jeremiah 49:7-22; and Ezekiel 25 
12-14; 35, but do not take too long on these. ) 


Ill. Babylon Will Fall. 

A. Now ask your class to turn to Isaiah 13, an 
have a member of the class read this chapter aloud 

1. Do you imagine this was written at the sam: 
time as the Lamentations and Psalms 137? Why d 
you think not? What change in attitude do you find 

2. Did you notice when the word “Babylon” i 
first mentioned in this? How do you imagine th: 
exiles felt about such a writing? 

3. Was it a description of something that hac 
happened? What was it then? 

4. Do you think it is Christian in all of its ex 
pressions? Why isn’t it? 

B. Ask another member of the class to reac 
Isaiah 14:1-20. 

1. How is this poem different from the one in 
chapter 13? Which do you think is more powerful? 
Why? 

2. What do you think of the spirit of it? How 
do you imagine it was received? 

C. Ask still another member of the class to read 
aloud Isaiah 21:1-10. 

1. What did this poem say to the people in Exile? 
Do you imagine they accepted it as a prophecy from 
Jehovah? Do you think it was? In what way? 


IV. A New Idea. 
1. Do you consider these poems to be religious? 





In what way are they religious? What part did 
Jehovah play in the thinking of these people? 

2. Do you think these people should be con- 
demned for their unchristian concepts? Why not? 
Would you agree with Longacre’s statement that 
“they were living up to the best of their knowledge 
and belief’? 

3. How were the contacts which the Israelites 
were having with other peoples affecting their con- 
cept of Jehovah’s relation to the world? 

4. What new concept concerning the relationship 
among nations was beginning to develop during 
these years? Do you think in the light of all the 
wars since that it was purely wishful thinking that 
conceived the idea of a world in which all people 
worshiped Jehovah and there should be peace on 
earth? Do you believe we have any right or reason 
to hold to such an idea today? Why? 

For next Sunday read Isaiah 40 through 55 and 
also Longacre’s article about this portion of our 
Bible. 


May 22: ISAIAH 40 THROUGH 55 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


There was a time not so long ago when many 
loyal Christian folk were troubled at the idea of 
any change whatever from their accepted ideas 
about the Bible. It had always been assumed, for 
example, that the whole Book of Isaiah, because it 
bore the name of that great prophet of the eighth 
century B.C., whose words we hear in the first 
chapter, must be altogether his. So the suggestion 
made by biblical scholars that in the later chapters 
of the book we hear another and a different voice— 
or perhaps other voices—came as a shock. Was 
not the authenticity of the book impugned if we 
could not depend upon its single authorship by one 
prophet and only one? 

Fortunately, that period of perplexity and even 
of distress has largely passed. We have realized 
that the biblical scholarship which tries to find the 
objective truths about the Bible’s books has led us 
into larger light and fuller satisfaction. We have 
gained a richer understanding of what a prophet 
essentially was. 

It used to be generally supposed that what made 
a man a prophet was the miraculous gift of predict- 
ing events which were still far in the future. He 
was a fore-teller. In this sense it was assumed that 
the great first Isaiah who lived before 700 B.c. had 
foretold the coming of the Persian conqueror Cyrus, 
who did not appear until more than a century and 
a half later, but who is described by name in chap- 
ter 45. As a matter of fact, what made a man a 
prophet was not the ability to foretell; the actual 
meaning of the word is not a fore-teller, but a forth- 
teller. In other words, the prophet was not neces- 
sarily a man who spoke before, but who spoke for. 
He spoke for God, and usually his message dealt 
with moral and spiritual realities of the immediate 
moment. Sometimes, it is true, the prophets pro- 
nounced judgments as to what would come to pass 
in the future, but when they did so, these judgments 
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were based upon what they saw to be the working 
of moral cause and effect from facts already ap- 
parent before their eyes. 

It is probable that the chapters with which our 
lesson deals today—or most of them—come from 
some great spokesman of the truth of God who 
lived somewhere around the year 540 B.c., at the 
time when Cyrus, King of Persia, was moving for- 
ward on his great career of conquest which was 
about to culminate in his capture of Babylon, and 
in the destruction of that Babylonian power from 
which Israel had so bitterly suffered. His prophecy, 
as Longacre has pointed out, was added to the roll 
which had borne the name of the eighth-century 
Isaiah. His name also may or may not have been 
Isaiah, though for lack of better knowledge we call 
him the Second Isaiah. The name does not crucially 
matter. Whatever his name was, here was a man 
whose soul was filled with the glory of God’s message 
for his people at a particular time. 

These chapters, starting with the fortieth, open 
on the note of comfort. Much of the earlier prophecy 
had been somber and stern. It had to be, because 
Israel needed to be warned of the individual and 
social sins which were leading it to calamity. But 
now the nation had gone through the chastening 
of its punishment, and the message of the Second 
Isaiah is the message of the love of God. It is well 
always to remember that this great message of God’s 
compassion does throb in the Old Testament. We 
think, mistakenly sometimes, that the Old Testa- 
ment God was only a god of battles, a god of wrath 
and judgment. The note of judgment certainly was 
there, but the judgment is that of a divine compas- 
sion that yearns over a people whom it seeks to 
redeem. 

The fortieth chapter reaches great heights, both 
as religion and as poetry. To read it aloud is to 
feel the rhythmic march of its magnificent music, 
which lifts the .spirit up with awe and wonder 
and gratitude all at once. It is the revelation of a 
God great beyond human imagining, who yet bends 
to touch men in their need, to go with them in an 
infinite tenderness as the shepherd goes with his 
sheep and lambs. The chapter moves on to a climax 
which is all the greater because at first it does not 
seem to be a climax. One would suppose that the 
promise that those who wait upon the Lord “shall 
mount up with wings as eagles,”’ would be the ulti- 
mate wonder, but that is not really true. In mom- 
ents of sudden joy and inspiration, one may mount 
up with wings of eagles, and even “run and not be 
weary.” But the truly hard thing is to keep on 
going forward when the first glorious moments 
have begun to pass, to be steadfast and patient and 
untiring through all the long course of ordinary 
life. That is what the vision of the prophet prom- 
ised. Through the grace of God, men “shall walk, 
and not faint.” 

The so-called “servant passages” of Second Isaiah 
are among the most important parts of the Old 
Testament. We cannot be dogmatic about their refer- 
ence. No one knows surely whether the prophet 
had in mind an individual figure, or whether he 
was thinking of all those souls in Israel who tried 
to follow the will of God and who thus corporately 
were his servant. Here again uncertainty as to 
details of interpretation need not blind us to the 


supreme fact: namely, that the prophet has given 
in these “servant passages” a message about vicar- 
ious suffering by which the whole spiritual thought 
of mankind has been infinitely enriched. From these 
passages we have been enabled to believe that the 
supreme souls are not those who climb to selfish 
power, but those who deliberately stoop to take 
upon their shoulders the burden of the sin and 
ignorance of mankind. 

It was no wonder that when Jesus came, the de- 
scriptions in Second Isaiah were seen to be appro- 
priate for him. What the prophet had dreamed, he, 
“who took upon himself the form of a servant” and 
suffered on his own cross for the sins of those who 
crucified him, perfectly fulfilled. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


One of the major problems you will face in 
teaching this lesson will be to help your class see 
that Isaiah 40 through 55 was not written by the 
prophet Isaiah who wrote the first part of this book 
which bears his name. Not only must you help your 
class understand this, but also you will need to help 
them realize that this fact does not destroy any of 
the value of this section of the book. It will be 
good if this can be done in a short period of time 


so that the class can spend most of the time in 


reading and gaining appreciation for the beauti- 
fully moving passages in these chapters. Be sure 
to lay the emphasis upon the magnificence of these 
chapters rather than upon any controversial sub- 
ject such as might develop in the discussion of the 
authorship or of the person or persons to whom the 
passages concerning “the servant” refer. 

The class session will be successful if from it 
comes an understanding of the fortieth through 
the fifty-fifth chapters of Isaiah. Especially will 
it succeed if the members of the class come to ap- 
preciate the absolute truth of “the servant passages” 
for all generations. 

To begin this lesson you may say: ‘“‘Today we 
come to some of the most beautiful passages in all 
literature. That which makes these words of great- 
est beauty is the absolute truth which they reveal. 
Here in America we are used to thinking of success 
as the achievement of prominence, of position, of 
prestige, but here an ancient writer expresses the 
idea (which Jesus lived) that success is service and 
to serve is to suffer. Most of us still do not believe 
that, but this writer did, and Jesus did. Let us 
turn to these latter chapters of Isaiah now, and see 
what we can learn.” 


I. The Earlier and Later Writings in Isaiah. 

1. Do you remember when it was that the prophet 
Isaiah lived? Do you remember the conditions in 
his day? What were they? 

2. What were some of the main elements of his 
prophecy? Did they focus on the problems of his 
own day or of some other time? Why? 

3. Did we find out that the prophets primarily 
forecast coming events?, What did they do then? 

4. Bowie says the prophets were not primarily 
fore-tellers but forth-tellers. What does he mean by 
this? Do you think he is right? To what degree 
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and concerning what things were they forecasters 

5. Have you read chapters 40 through 55 i 
Isaiah? What are they dealing with primarily? D 
they sound like the writings of an eighth-centur 
prophet? Why not? 

6. Seemingly what were the conditions whe 
these latter chapters were written? What concll 
sion would you draw from the absolute differen: 
regarding tone, conditions, and subject matter i 
this same book? 

7. If these latter chapters were written centuri« 
later, how do they happen to be included as a pai 
of Isaiah? Does this lessen their value or the trut 
they contain? Why do you think not? 


II. Jsaiah 40:1-12. 

Read or have a member of the class read Isaia 
40 :1-12. 

1. What does that passage mean to you? Wha 
do you imagine it meant to the Hebrews in Baby 
lon? 

2. Does this have the same tone as the words o 
the older prophets? What difference is there? D 
you think the exiles needed the same stern rebuk 
as their forefathers? Why not? 

3. Do you know in what great piece of music w 
find many of these phrases? Did you realize tha 
Handel’s “Messiah” began with these opening word 
of Isaiah 40? 

4. After these words of comfort, what comes nex 
in this passage? What did the writer mean in speak 
ing of building a road through the wilderness? D 
you imagine such an idea appealed to those wh 
first heard these words? What did it mean t 
them? 

5. The next idea we find is the basis for th 
prophet’s faith and message. What is this basis 
What did he mean by the “word of God”? Longacr 
tells us that it was the Hebrews’ graphic way o 
speaking of the “will of God.”” Does that interpreta 
tion make this passage more meaningful to you? 

6. Do you remember other places where the Ok 
Testament uses the phrase “God said,” or “Go 
spoke”? How would we have said the same thing 

7. What does this writer say about the perma 
nence of “God’s word” or “God’s will’? This mus 


May 29: HOW THE EXILES RE! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


It is interesting to consider the different effect 
which the Exile had upon different individuals an: 
groups among the Jewish people. Some of ther 
were crushed by it. Some of them made terms wit! 
it. Some of them rose above it and out of it, puri 
fied and strengthened. About all that the first grou 
of them could say was, “By the waters of Babylo. 
we sat down and wept.” The second group sul 
rendered to what seemed to be their destiny an 
conformed to their environment. When a possibilit 
at last developed of going back to the homelan: 
which, theoretically, they loved, they decided tha 
they did not want to go after all. They had grow) 
used to Babylon; it seemed perhaps safer and mor 


have been encouraging to the exiles, don’t you think? 
Why? 

8. What is meant by the reference in verse 9 
to the “high mountain”? You can see in this the 
tenacity of the idea that God belonged in Jerusalem, 
can’t you? 

9. What do you think verse 11 means? Do you 
like this imagery? 

III. Isaiah 40:12-21. 

Have someone read Isaiah 40:12-31. 

1. What do you get from this passage? Did you 
feel the change in mood from the opening verses? 

2. Is it surprising that the exiles had lost much 
of their faith? What is the prophet’s answer to 
their lack of faith? Do you think he was able to 
bring them a renewed faith? Why? How? Do you 
think his method was a good one? 


IV. The Servant of God. 

1. After reading Isaiah 52:13 through 53:12, 
what would you say about it? Is it related to any 
other passages in the Book of Isaiah? 

2. To whom do you think this passage refers? 
Some persons believe it is speaking of the people 
of Israel, others that it is a prophecy of the Christ. 
Does it make any difference as to the truth of 
the words? Did Jesus fulfill this prophecy? How? 
Why? 

3. Have other people also fulfilled this prophecy? 
In what way? 

4. Do you believe that saving can come only 
through suffering? Why? What does that mean to 
us? What kind of suffering saves? What does it 
save? 

5. Need a representative of God be a servant? 
To what degree? In what way? What does that 
mean for your life and mine? What did it mean 
for Jesus? 

6. Do you think that God really expects of us 
that we be a “suffering servant”? Why? What shall 
we do about it? 

Read the lesson in Adult Student for next Sunday 
and look especially for answers to these questions: 
What happened to the Hebrews who did not go 
into Babylon? What is the difference between the 
terms “Hebrew” and “Jew’? 


RNED 


comfortable there than a return to the old land 
would be. So they settled down and settled in. 

It was only the third group which, in the midst 
of contrary circumstances, kept the great flame of 
desire burning in their hearts. They were more in- 
terested in their spiritual inheritance than in any- 
thing else. They preserved it against the time when 
it could bear fruit in a new and living way. 

This threefold aspect of the Exile is suggestive of 
the truth which often is revealed in human life and 
history. What happens is not so important as what 
men do with that which happens. Events are not 
finally decisive; character is. Weak men are crushed 
by what seems disaster, but strong men are not. 

A remarkable article in a recent number of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin by Professor Raphael 
Demos is entitled “Education and Human Failure.” 
In it he points out the fact that nearly every life 
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will seem to have in it “misery as well as happiness, 
failure no less than success; and an education which 
equips us for only one side of life is certainly inade- 
quate. Although we hope we will succeed, still de- 
feat is a possibility, and unless we can cope with 
it if it comes, we will not be able to get the most 
out of life.” 

But to get the most out of life and turn a difficult 
situation into gain means to some people that they 
should throw away their ideals and compromise 
with what seems immediately advantageous. That 
was the way it was with the Jews who let their own 
distinctiveness be so diluted by Babylonian thought 
and customs that they had no particular loyalty any 
more. They were like Demas, who is described in 
Paul’s second letter to Timothy as having fallen 
away because he was “in love with this present 
world.” So again and again when the world seems 
inhospitable to great aspirations, men let these 
flicker and die. They conclude that beliefs that they 
once cherished are no longer “practical.” The only 
thing to do is to take things as they come and to 
go with the crowd. 

But the lofty spirits are not broken by difficulties, 
and neither are they beguiled into surrender. There 
is a quality inside them that is stronger than any 
outside pressure. They may even rise to a new level 
of imagination and devotion just because of hard- 
ships. John Bunyan wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress 
when he was in jail. Dante spent much of his life 
in exile, but he produced The Divine Comedy. The 
choicest of the Jews in Babylon did not let that 
chapter in their national life be a mere desert. In- 
stead, during that period they produced some of 
the immortal literature of the Old Testament. As 
Professor Raphael Demos wrote in the article al- 
ready referred to: “A man who is prepared can 
take disappointment in his stride. He will be flex- 
ible; failing here, he will try again somewhere else. 
Morale is the capacity to sustain failure: to come 
back for a new attack, or to go underground for 
further resistance.” 

As has been pointed out in the parallel material 
for this lesson, the Jews went into Exile as a nation 
and they came out of it as a church. The meaning 
of that distinction is that, before the Exile, their 
solidarity was based largely on what they thought 
they could achieve as a human group. After the 
Exile, their solidarity was based on something 
deeper. In a surer way they realized now that their 
greatness must lie not in their own resources, but 
rather in the purpose of God. They were a people 
who had little strength of their own, but God’s 
grace could give them a spiritual potency which in 
the long run would be mightier than the powers of 
this earth. That has proved to be true. 

The Jew has been scattered everywhere. For 
centuries he has had no fixed homeland. He has had 
no armies or other weapons of consolidated force. 
But he has been a leaven in all civilizations. He 
has reminded men everywhere of a religious con- 
science which remembers the Ten Commandments 
and the teaching of the prophets. 

The supreme contribution of the Jew and the real 
glory of Israel is that their heritage of the Old 
Testament which they have transmitted has become 
not only their own possession, but “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles.” 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We begin this Sunday a new unit of study. It 
would be helpful if you could get copies of the June 
issues of Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER so that 
you could get a clearer understanding of how this 
unit is developed. If you cannot do that this week, 
then you should survey all these lessons as soon as 
you receive your new copies of these magazines. 

You will note that the lesson for today is treated 
quite differently by Longacre and Bowie. Longacre 
gives an excellent statement concerning the history 
of the Hebrews until about the year 517 B.c. There 
are many facts in this material which your class 
should know. Bowie deals with the Jews in Babylon 
and shows how they reacted to their hardships. He 
points out the fact that their reactions varied, with 
some being crushed by the hardship, some compro- 
mising with it, and some rising above it. He shows 
how we today react in similar ways to our difficulties. 

Both of these ideas are incorporated in this teach- 
ing plan, and you will want to adjust your plan to 
give the greater emphasis to the approach which 
you think will be most helpful to your students. The 
purpose of this lesson will be to help members of the 
class understand the facts of Hebrew history up 
to the year 517 B.c. and catch the spirit of courage 
and victory which dominated the leaders of the 
Exile and the return. 

The lesson might begin with a statement such as 
follows: “Today we are beginning a new section 
in our study. We have spent several weeks with the 
children of Israel in their Exile in Babylon and 
today we will see the end of the Exile and the be- 
ginning of the slow trek back to their Land of 
Promise which they were to find to be far from 
perfect. But before we start on the return to Pales- 
tine, we need to pick up a few facts about what had 
been happening to the Hebrew people.” 


I. What Happened to the Hebrews. 

1. We studied some time ago about the dissolu- 
tion and fall of the kingdom of David. Let us review 
these events for a few minutes. What happened to 
the kingdom after the rule of Solomon? Why? 

2. What was the Northern kingdom called? When 
did it fall? Do you remember who conquered it? 

3. What was the name of the Southern kingdom? 
Of what religious significance was it after the fall 
of the Northern kingdom? When did Judah fall? 
Who conquered it? 

4. When was the first deportation to Babylon? 
Who was carried away captive? When was the 
second deportation? Who was taken to Babylon 
in this group? 

5. Were all the Hebrews taken into Babylon? 
Were any left in Palestine? Who were those that 
were left? What happened to them? Were there 
some of the enemy tribes who took advantage of 
their weakness? Which ones? Do we know much 
about these Hebrews who remained in Judah? Why 
do we not know more? 

6. Were there any Hebrews who went elsewhere? 
Where did they go? How do we know anything of 
them? What became of them finally? 


II. The Terms “Hebrew” and “Jew.” 
1. When was the name “Hebrew” superseded by 
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the term “Jew”? What was the significance of th 
term, “Hebrew”? With what period of the nationa 
history of this people was it associated? 

2. When did the term “Jew” come into usage 
What significance is attached to the terms “Jew 
and “Judaism”? 

3. Longacre says that the children of Isra¢ 
“went into the Exile a nation and came out 
church.” What does he mean by this? 


III. Last Days in Babylon. 

1. Do any of you happen to know the name o 
the king who defeated Babylon? Of what natio 
was he? How much resistence did the city of Baby 
lon give? 

2. What had been the lot of the Jews under th 
Babylonians? How much religious freedom ha: 
they had? What rites and ceremonies had the 
carried on? 

3. What was King Cyrus’ attitude toward th 
Jews? What was his decree concerning them? Whe) 
did he allow the Jews to start back to Palestine? 

4. Were the same people living in Babylon wh: 
had come there as captives? How long had th: 
children of Israel been in captivity? When we spea! 
of the “return” to Jerusalem, what do we mean? 

5. Did all the people want to go back? How ha 
the Exile affected the people? Had some of then 
been crushed by the difficulties and lost hope? Wha 
had happened to some of the others who did no 
want to return to their ancestral home? 

6. What would you say were the characteristic 
of those who wanted to go back to Jerusalem? D 
you admire them more than the others? Why? 

7. Do you see a parallel in these three types o 
people to the people of today’s reaction to trouble 
How can and do we react to our difficulties? 


8. Bowie says: ‘“‘What happens is not so impor- 
tant as what men do with that which happens. 
Events are not finally decisive; character is.” Do you 
agree with that? Why? What makes a person react 
in the right way to trouble? What was the great 
driving force which enabled some of the Jews to 
overcome all of their troubles and start out to 
rebuild their nation and their lives? Was it not 
their faith in Jehovah and his will? Do you have 
that kind of religion? Should you have? Where can 
you get it? How? 

IV. The Return to Palestine. 

1. When did the first group of Jews return to 
Jerusalem? Was this a great mass movement? Did 
others soon follow? 

2. What did they find when they got to their 
homeland? What had happened to their land and 
houses? Were the people who had been left in 
Judah happy to see them return? 

3. What was the first major problem that the 
people returning faced? What problems did they 
face in getting places to live? 

4. What did they do about their religion? When 
was the Temple rebuilt? How long did it take? 

5. Were the Jews in Palestine or those in Baby- 
lon the most important during these days? Do you 
imagine that there were years of disappointment to 
the people who had returned? 

6. Were they building foundations that would 
last? Do you imagine that they were conscious at 
that time of the real contribution their pioneer work 
in rebuilding Jerusalem was to make? What does 
this say to us? 

Read your lesson in Adult Student for next Sun- 
day and look through and read as much as possible 
the other lessons which we will study during June. 


The Freedom of the Methodist Pulpit 


IN AN HOUR when totalitarianism threatens free 
dom, it is imperative that we ourselves do not adop 
the practices of the totalitarian state in order t 
destroy the totalitarian threat. The totalitarian ha 
conquered when the defender of democracy discard 
the civil liberties that are the essence of democracy) 
The Church is particularly concerned because th: 
freedom of the pulpit is involved. Dictatorship 
destroy democracy, decapitate opposition, and de 
mand conformity. Freedom of press, speech, assem 
blage, and pulpit, won after a thousand-year strug 
gle for political liberty, are lost when dictatorshi 
supplants democracy. 

If a prophetic pulpit is dependent upon democrac 
for the freedom essential to its proper functioning 
it is equally true that democracy is dependent upo1 
prophetic preaching for the inculcation of thos 
ideals that are essential to the continuance of de 
mocracy. It is to religion that democracy must tur 
for those overmastering ideals that will insure tha 
men granted freedom will not abuse it. 

The Methodist preacher has been protected by : 
democratic ecclesiastical government, and becaus: 
he has been guaranteed freedom, the Church ha 
become an increasingly powerful force in teachins 
the ethical principles of conduct upon which endur 
ing social organization rests. Methodism, likewise 


has been a voice of judgment condemning social 
and individual sin. This freedom has enabled the 
preachers of Methodism to herald a new day wherein 
the ideals of Jesus are to be translated into the 
actualities of the common life. 

This liberty is challenged in many lands and de- 
stroyed in others. Methodism proposes to defend 
itself against every attempt to silence its preachers, 
whether the attempt be made by forces who regard 
religion as the tool of reaction, or those who declare 
religion to be revolutionary, Methodism espouses no 
economic system, and refuses to identify Christian- 
ity with any economic order. It seeks to preach the 
religion of Jesus Christ. It possesses and will 
struggle to retain the freedom to preach that re- 
ligion. When paganism lifts its voice, be it in the 
concept of the totalitarian state that would sub- 
ordinate religion to politics, in economic theories 
grounded in the doctrine of class struggle and justi- 
fying violent methods to attain power; in economic 
practices that subordinate men to machines; or in 
racial theories that deny brotherhood, Methodism 
is determined to preach a Gospel that insists that 
all men are brothers and children of one Father, 
to whom final loyalty is due. 

—From The Episcopal Address to the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church, 1948. 
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“Christ at Gethse- 
mane” by El Greco. 
The painting was a 
gift of Edward 
Drummond Libbey to 
the Toledo Museum 
of Art. (Photo by 
courtesy of the To- 
ledo Museum.) 





International Lesson Series 


May I: 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Robert M. Hawkins 


Professor of New Testament, School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 11:1-11, 15-18; LUKE 19:41-44. 


In our gospel accounts of the events of the last 
week in Jesus’ life, we have the priceless treasury 
of those things in this crucial period of the Master’s 
career which the early Christians thought most im- 
portant, and of those insights into the mind of 
Christ, and into the content and requirements of 
the Christian faith, which they held most dear. 

None of the events can be understood if con- 
sidered by themselves. They must be fitted into 
the whole story of the life of Jesus, and into the 
whole development of our faith of which the Bible 
is the record. 

This is particularly true of the story of the 
Triumphal Entry. It is not an isolated event. The 
whole incident reaches far back into the faith of 
Israel; all of its details arise in a prophecy of 
Zechariah (9:9-10) which was a part of the religious 


JESUS ASSERTS HIS AUTHORITY 


heritage of Israel, and which could be depended upon 
to live in the memory of those who saw Jesus ride 
upon the foal of an ass, and to suggest to them the 
thoughts he would impress upon them. 

This prophecy of Zechariah was only one link 
in the chain of those passages which had long been 
growing up in the literature of Israel in which were 
set forth their hopes for the future, and the specific 
details of the manner in which they expected God 
to fulfill them. Throughout this chain there ran 
the idea that God would accomplish his purposes 
through the coming of One who should set up a 
kingdom, ruled over by a Prince of the House of 
David. 

In the story of the Triumphal Entry is the asser- 
tion that Jesus is the One in whom these hopes 
were to be fulfilled, and through whom God’s pur- 
poses were to be accomplished, and that in the 
manner so confidently expected. Meek and lowly he 
was, riding upon the foal of an ass; just was to be 
his reign. But he came as King. 

This is of especial significance when we look not 
only backward into the prophetic heritage of Israel’s 
faith, but forward into the progress of the gospel 
story. For this is the last week; at its end stands 
the Cross. Jesus is approaching his death, not in 
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defeat and despair, but with a sense of victory al 
triumph. He is coming to Jerusalem, not as a cri! 
inal about to die, but as her King. 

The reception accorded Jesus is quite mixe: 
Some, indeed, receive him in the spirit of the a 
cient prophecy. They spread before him leat 
branches, even their garments, and shout the 
Hosannas, blessing him who comes in the nan 
of the Lord to set up the kingdom of their fathe 
David. But in his heart is the great sadness of 01 
who in coming to offer those things which woul! 
establish Jerusalem’s peace, sees the majority tur) 
ing away from those things which he most cherishe 
and toward those things which must surely lead 1 
utter ruin and destruction (Luke 19:41-44). 


There could be but one goal of Jesus’ journey. H 
goes at once to the Temple. Here was the center « 
the religious life of his people. And here must w 
find the focus of the meaning of Jesus. Here, } 
anywhere, he might hope to find everything i 
harmony with the attitudes of his inmost spirit 
Surely in the Temple Jesus might hope to be unde! 
stood and accepted. But what a turmoil of disarra 
and desecration! What was meant to be a house o 
prayer for all peoples had been transformed into 
den of robbers! 

This may have been the end of a long and in 
sidious development. The offerings and the dutie 
of those who worshiped in the Temple were minute]; 
prescribed. Only certain coins might be paid int: 
the treasury, and only certain animals might b: 
offered as sacrifices. At first, it might have seeme: 
a proper or even a necessary service to provide eve! 
in the courts of the Temple, these proper coins anc 
sacrifices. But as time went on, emphasis was lai: 
more and more upon material values. The busines 
of money changing and of supplying sacrifices be 
came wholly commercial, if not, indeed, dishonest 
It had become so prominent as to overshadow the 
real purpose of the Temple: prayer and communio! 
with God. 

To Jesus, this was intolerable. The dominance of 
material values and the greed of those who held 
special privilege have no place within the house of 
God. If we wonder at the ease with which he drove 
them out, we must think of all in whose eyes this 
business had become an open scandal, and whose 
moral indignation could be counted upon to support 


one who would assert the real spiritual meaning of 


the Temple. 


In these stories we read the faith of the early 
Christians that Jesus was approaching his death, 
not vanquished, but triumphant, asserting his claims 
to a place in the civic and political life of his people, 
and demanding that the true spirituality of God’s 
dwelling place should not be obliterated by material 
values and special privilege of a favored group. 


oO COD of 


Heresy 


Sir, this is Patton talking ... Rain, snow, more 
rain, more snow—and I am beginning to wonder 
on which side they actually are in Thy headquarters 
... You must decide for Yourself on whose side You 
are standing. You must come to my help so that 
I can annihilate the whole German army with one 
stroke as a birthday present for Your Prince of 
Peace.—Prayer of General George Patton. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


Today’s lesson should help men and women be- 
come more familiar with Jesus as a strong man 
with authority and to recognize the responsibility 
of individual Christians in making their own 
churches more suitable places of worship. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The authority of Jesus with the common 
people 
A. The triumphal entry 
B. What his popularity meant 


II. The authority of Jesus in the Temple 
A. His reaction to visiting the Temple 
B. Cleansing the Temple 


III. Jesus weeps over the city 


IV. Summary and conclusions 


Begin this lesson by calling the attention of the 
class to the fact that we are today beginning a new 
unit in the life of Jesus called, “Faithful Unto 
Death,” in which we shall study more thoroughly 
than usual the last days of his life, those spent in 
Jerusalem facing opposition and crisis that even- 
tually led to his death. Many of the events of this 
last week of his life give us insight into the char- 
acter and purpose of Jesus that we might not get 
from the earlier parts of his ministry. Ask the 
class members, as they study through these lessons, 
to try to visualize Jesus in these situations and then 
to compare their mental pictures with some of the 
great paintings and with modern motion picture 
representations of Jesus. 

If you are spending an hour on the lesson, it will 
be well to consider a few aspects of the journey to 
Jerusalem. You will recall that in our last lesson, 
Jesus had set out from Jericho toward Jerusalem 
when he was halted by Bartimaeus, the blind man. 
The modern road from Jericho to Jerusalem is dif- 
ficult; in the approximately seventeen miles, the 
road rises more than three thousand feet, making 
an average grade of more than 3 per cent. The old 
road that Jesus followed was rocky and precipitous. 
It led up steeply along the Wady Kelt, a deep gorge 
with very little water, incidentally supposed to be 
the Brook Cherith where Elijah hid himself and 
was fed by the ravens. The country along the road 
is barren, and there is no natural water supply 
anywhere. It was a favorite haunt for robbers; 
remember the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Consider the Scripture in three sections: Mark 
11:1-11, 15-18; Luke 19:41-44. Have class mem- 
bers read or report on the three incidents, discuss- 
ing the comments of the various lesson writers. 


Some of the following questions may be used in 
discussing the lesson: How was Jesus received by 
the multitudes of ordinary people? It is rather im- 
portant to note that, although Jesus had aroused the 
opposition of certain authorities, he was still loved 
by the crowds. Ask the class to keep in mind Jesus’ 
popularity with the crowds as we go on with the 
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study of this last week and to notice where he seems 
to be supported by them. It is likely that he would 
have been arrested much sooner if he had not kept 
his large popular following. 

Where was the first place Jesus went when he 
came into Jerusalem? How do you suppose he felt 
when he came into the Temple? Remember that 
Jesus was a Jew, and to the Jews the Temple had 
special significance as the house of God. The Temple 
would be the first place any religious Jew would seek 
out as soon as he arrived in Jerusalem. If this was 
Jesus’ first visit to the Temple, which some scholars 
believe it may well have been, then his anticipations 
and impressions would be all the more marked. Note 
the high anticipation with which Jesus probably 
looked forward to the visit and the disillusion when 
he entered the outer court filled with the noise and 
confusion of animals and business counters. 

What did Jesus do about this situation? What 
insight does this incident give us into the physique 
and character of Jesus? How does this compare 
with some of the representations of Jesus in pic- 
tures? Some artists, and most of the modern mo- 
tion pictures, have pictured Jesus as a kind of pas- 
sive individual, standing. apart from others and 
speaking a language different from that of those 
around him. The man who strode into the Temple 
and literally threw out these intruders was no 
weakling. Kind and gentle though he might be, 
he was a man of action, a man who could walk 
seventeen miles up a steep rocky road one day and 
the next come into the Temple and drive out the 
intruders. Do you think that some of his followers 
helped him in this? Why was he so hard on these 
persons? What did he say was the function of the 
Temple? How were the money-changers and mer- 
chants preventing it from being a “house of prayer 
for all the nations”? In addition to the noise and 
confusion, they were filling the outer court, called 
the Court of the Gentiles. This was the only place 
provided for Gentiles to worship. 

What is the function of the Church today? Are 
there influences comparable to the money-changers 
in our temples of worship today? Consider such 
things as using the Church for financial and social 
gain. Do you think that coming into a worship serv- 
ice with a mind filled with secular and business plans 
and perplexities is a similar situation? How about 
the persons who persist in talking in the sanctuary 
when those around them are trying to worship? 
Who can take authority to improve these situations? 
How? Have we any responsibility in these matters? 

As one comes from Bethany into Jerusalem, he 
either goes up over the Mount of Olives or around 
its shoulder so that the city suddenly comes into 
view, spread out below. Why did Jesus weep over 
the city? Jerusalem was the capital city, the center 
of the life of his people. The French artist, Paul H. 
Flandrin, has painted a picture representing Jesus 
standing weeping over a modern city. Do you think 
he would want to weep if he looked over Washing- 
ton today? How about our own town? Why? Do 
we know “the things that make for peace’? Do you 
think that Jesus would have recommended strong 
armaments and military power to guarantee peace? 

Conclude with a summary of what these inci- 
dents teach us about Jesus, the man, and about the 
significance they have in the life of our church today. 


May 8: JESUS ANSWERS 
HIS CRITICS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Robert M. Hawkins 
SCRIPTURE: MARK 11:27 THROUGH 12:40. 


In the incidents here recorded, the early Chris- 
tians were drawing upon their store of memories 
which dealt with the controversies between Jesus 
and his opponents. Much of what they tell is con- 
cerned only with forces and problems which, how- 
ever insistent at the moment, have long since lost 
their meaning. It is only as we penetrate beneath 
their surface to the great religious and moral in- 
sights to which Jesus appealed that they have any 
meaning for us. 


The Pharisees and the Sadducees were leaders of 
opposing groups within Judaism. The Pharisees 
were the more earnest and progressive; the Sad- 
ducees the more formal and conservative. It is 
hard for us to understand their differences, or to 
be very much concerned with the viewpoint of either 
group. The scribes owed their influence to the slav- 
ish devotion of the Jews to the letter of the Law; 
they were blind leaders to all who sought to get 
beyond the letter to the spirituality which is the 
true meaning of Scripture. The elders were influ- 
ential because of the reverence of ancient societies 
for older men. The Herodians were followers of 
Herod whose interests were wrapped up in the con- 
tinuance of his reign. Even this bare listing of 
these groups and of the principles for which they 
stood must show how little real meaning any of 
them have for our day. 

Many of the controversies which they raised have 
also long since ceased to matter. Herod and Caesar 
have both passed from the scene, and Rome is dust 
and ashes. Questions of submission to these powers 
died with them. Others of these controversies grew 
out of social customs or theological dogmas wholly 
unreal to us. It really matters little to us whether 
Jesus did or did not deal adequately with these out- 
dated and outmoded problems. We are concerned 
solely with the deep religious insights, and the stern 
moral requirements from which he argued. 


It is interesting to observe the scattered fronts 
on which his opponents wished to fight, and the 
insistence with which he brought them back to 
crucial issues. The problems raised were in con- 
nection with the basis of authority in religion, 
political adherence, civic duties, the physical basis 
of our life beyond the grave, the Davidic Sonship 
of the Messiah. However important these questions 
may seem, they are really of secondary interest. 
Jesus brought them back to an adequate conception 
of God, and to their own spiritual and moral obli- 
gations. 

The problem of authority in religion may be 
quickly set to one side. To their question, “What 
is your authority?” Jesus really answered, “Why 
did you not follow John the Baptist?” He then 
proceeded to show that their resistance to John’s 
demands was only a continuance of the age-long 
refusal of Israel to follow those whom God had sent. 
Concern with the problem of authority in religion 
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may blind us to the reality of God’s demands up: 
us. Those who sincerely follow God’s influence up: 
their own hearts need never be troubled with t 
problem of the basis of authority in religion. 


The question of tribute to Caesar seemed to h 
opponents an unanswerable dilemma. He mu 
either treasonably repudiate the authority of Rom 
or he must offend the patriotic yearnings of h 
people. In answer, Jesus recognized the real d 
mands of political loyalty and of civic duties. B 
he pointed out that our deepest loyalty is to Go 
and our most insistent obligation is our duty * 
him. Religion must be the wellspring of all of lif 


In ancient Israel it was the duty of a brother-ii 
law to take to wife the childless widow of his broth« 
and raise up children to his brother. This gave ri: 
to the perplexing problem in the case of these mix: 
relationships, “Which one of the husbands wit 
whom she lived, would be the one with whom such 
widow would live in the life to come?” This rest 
upon a social custom which to us is immoral, an 
reduces heaven to a continuation of earthly cond 
tions. While it furnished the Jews with a thorn 
problem of theological dogma, it was swept asid 
by Jesus with the simple statement that any ad 
quate conception of God, or of Scripture, or o 
the future life, would render it meaningless. Heave 
is not a continuation of earthly conditions; th 
Scriptures ought not to give rise to such theologica 
dogmatism; God is more concerned with the livin 
than with the dead. We who live must live with God 

The question as to the Great Commandment mus 
have been sincerely asked; it was simply and sin 
cerely answered. Our love for God, and our lov: 
for man is not only the great commandment; it i 
the sum and substance of them all. 

Jesus’ real controversy with all his opponents wa 
their lack of sincerity and moral earnestness. They 
were all pretense. His answer to all was his chal 
lenge to them to bow before God, and to be sincers 
in their response to the moral obligations which h¢ 
laid upon them. This challenge lives for us just a: 
it did for those of his day. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


The lesson for today should give adults a new re 
spect for the intelligence of Jesus as he asserted his 


authority and should lead men and women to face 


new truths and questions, confident that Christian- 
ity is founded on sound intellectual bases. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Jesus answers his critics 
A. The Temple authorities 
1. Where did his authority come from? 
2. The parable 
B. The Pharisees and Herodians 
C. The Sadducees 
D. One of the scribes 
II. Criticism and questions today 
A. Answering questions and criticism 
B. Willingness to learn 
C. Christianity based on intelligence 


Begin this lesson by recalling to the class that we 
are studying a unit, “Faithful Unto Death,” dealing 
with the last week in the life of Jesus. Recall that 
in last Sunday’s lesson we saw how the common 
people accepted the authority of Jesus and how he 
himself stepped out boldly to assert that authority 
over the mismanagement of the Temple, exhibiting, 
among other virtues, fine physical prowess. 


In today’s lesson, we see Jesus exhibiting another 
gift sometimes not too much emphasized in our 
picturing of Jesus. If you are using Wesley Quar- 
terly, read or have read the article, ‘Intellectual 
Ability.” “In all his teaching Jesus exhibited in- 
tellectual integrity and honesty. He was amazingly 
clever in debate.” Jesus took no second place among 
intellectuals. 

Consider the Scripture lesson in five parts, dis- 
cussing the high lights of each incident before going 
on to the next. Do not spend all of the time on the 
first; if you do not have time for all of them, con- 
sider the first and last, at least. Have students pre- 
pared to read or report on each incident as the 
time comes. The divisions are: Mark 11:27-33; 
12:1-12, 13-17, 18-27, 28-34. Ask the students to 
watch for evidences of Jesus’ intellectual ability and 
his skill at debate. 

After the first incident, discuss such questions 
as: What had Jesus done just before this? Did 
these men have a right to ask Jesus about his au- 
thority? Where did Jesus get his authority? Why 
did he not say so directly instead of countering 
with another question? What was the significance of 
bringing up the question about John the Baptist? 
John the Baptist had been very popular with the 
people; Jesus himself felt closely related to him, 
since he had been baptized by John and immediately 
following that had gone through the experience of 
the temptations and then had begun his ministry. 
The question was indeed a shrewd one. 


Following the report on the parable, ask: To whom 
was the parable addressed? What was the meaning 
of the parable? What does the parable tell us about 
the authority of Jesus? Jesus made no direct claim 
for himself and no direct accusation against those 
who were challenging his authority. But they got 
the point. Why could they not arrest him then? 
Note that the people were still supporting Jesus, 
that they continued to do so, so that the final arrest 
and trial had to be carried on at night. 

After the incident of the taxes, suggest such 
questions as these: Why was the question of taxes 
such a delicate one? What was the attitude of the 
Pharisees toward the Roman authority? What was 
the attitude of the Herodians? Why? What did 
Jesus mean by his answer? Notice how Jesus re- 
fuses to be drawn into the political arguments of 
the various groups. The Pharisees were proud 
Jews, who felt that the Roman rule was humiliating 
to them; the Herodians felt that it was better to 
keep the Roman favor by obedience. It has been 
suggested that the Pharisees and Herodians could 
not tell what Jesus meant by his answer, and there- 
fore neither one could claim his support or his 
disfavor. He may have meant that money and politi- 
cal power are not the significant values before God 
and therefore their control is not important. 

After the report of the incident centering around 
the Sadducees’ question regarding the resurrection, 
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questions such as these may be discussed: What did 
the Sadducees believe about the resurrection? Why 
would they ask Jesus this rather foolish question? 
Note that here Jesus refuses to be drawn into theo- 
logical arguments between groups. 


If some of these incidents may have given anyone 
the impression that Jesus was stooping to petty 
bickering or evading issues, this last incident will 
serve to counteract this impression entirely. After 
the report of the incident, such questions as these 
may be used: What was the attitude of his scribe? 
In what spirit did Jesus answer him? Note that 
this is one of the most significant of all the teachings 
of Jesus. How does this incident help us understand 
the authority of Jesus? Note also that Jesus did 
not hesitate to come out with direct statements 
even to the scribes, when the occasion was right. 


Leave time enough after discussing the various 
incidents of the lesson to take up a few questions 
regarding the significance of this lesson for Chris- 
tians today. If you are using Adult Student, center 
the discussion around “Lessons for Listeners” with 
questions such as these: In what attitude shall we 
share the Christian experiences of others? Can we 
accept criticism? How can we cooperate in church 
activities when we are not in complete agreement 
with the way they are handled? Give some instance 
where a theological argument was really trying to 
cover up a moral issue. In what spirit should theo- 
logical discussions be conducted? What is their 
point? What shall we do with new truths we learn? 

If you are using Wesley Quarterly, you will find 
a number of questions for discussion in the text. 
When is the Christian obliged to speak out frankly 
in his statement of truth or in answer to questions? 
What are the fundamentals brought out in Jesus’ 
teaching in today’s lesson? 

In either case try to save time to discuss such 
questions as this: Is Christianity a religion of the 
intellect? Be sure that both aspects, emotion and 
intelligence, are mentioned. Do we need to be afraid 
to ask or answer questions of our religion? Will 
truth ever harm our religion? Jesus was not afraid 
to face facts and questioners. 


A Child’s Prayer 


Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray Thee, Lord, the souls to keep 
Of other children, far away, 

Who have no homes in which to stay, 
Nor know where is their daily bread 

Nor where at night to lay their head, 
3ut wander through a broken land 


Alone and helpless—Take their hand!’ 


‘Found in a message of thanks from German children to 
American Christians; originally printed in German in a pam- 
phlet published by Hilfswerk, German Protestant relief agency. 


May 15: JESUS’ TEACHINGS 
ON CRISIS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Robert M. Hawkins 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 13. 


The thirteenth chapter of Mark is quite generally 
known as “The Little Apocalypse.” It is thought 
that it is an independent unit in an earlier source 
which came to the author of Mark largely in its 
present form, and was used by him in the construc- 
tion of his gospel. In it the Church is drawing upon 
its store of memories of what Jesus said in regard 
to the end of the world. 


It is characteristic of the tradition of the Church, 
through which all of our knowledge of Jesus has 
been handed down to us, that while it is remarkably 
tenacious in its clinging to certain details of hap- 
pening and saying, it is also remarkably liable to 
confusion in regard to many things in connection 
with which the feeling of the Church was especially 
strong. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
transmission of that strain of early thought which 
we call apocalyptic. This goes far back into the life 
and thought of Israel. It is largely the product of 
the influence of Persian religious thought which 
saw the explanation of all things in a titanic struggle 
between good and evil. This was not in the will and 
choice of man, but was rooted in the heart of the 
universe. The issues of human life were not de- 
termined by our character and struggle, but by a 
conflict between God and Satan, angels and demons. 
Its only virtue was its unwavering faith that God 
and the forces of good would in the end be trium- 
phant, although the victory would come only after 
cosmic forces had riven the universe to its founda- 
tion, bringing to an end in fiery chaos both earth and 
heaven. Man’s only hope was in this chaotic calam- 
ity which God would visit upon his creation. 

While this point of view was very appealing to 
those who shrank from “the narrow way” of moral 
struggle; and while it always gained in influence 
in those days when life became most hopeless; it 
never became recognized by the responsible leaders 
of Israel, and, except in scattered passages, was ex- 
cluded from the canon of Scripture. 

There can be no question that it found a place 
in the thinking of many Christians, who looked in 
the Person and life of Christ for the realization of 
this cosmic victory over the forces of evil. Many 
scholars are certain that it completely dominated 
the thought of the early Church, and that it is the 
foundation upon which Jesus built his own views of 
God and history. But a careful study of the entire 
bulk of our early tradition must leave us in doubt 
as to how largely it influenced the thought of the 
entire Church, and particularly doubtful as to how 
really or how largely Jesus himself shared this 
point of view. 

A study of this thirteenth chapter of Mark, which 
is one of the chief monuments of the apocalyptic 
point of view, must show us how uncertain and 
confused the tradition of the Church became when 
it undertook to deal with “The Last Things,” and 
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with Jesus’ teaching in regard to them. While t 
chapter seems to have existed as a unit before 
fell into the hands of the author of Mark’s gosp: 
there is in it a jumbled confusion of three even 
and of two contrary points of view. 

The three events which are confused, but whi 
should be separated because time has shown thx 
to be distinct, are the fall of Jerusalem—bringi! 
with it the destruction of the Temple—the difficul 
of the Christian mission to the world with its he 
ism and suffering, and the end of the world. Kno 
ing how completely the Jews had identified Je: 
salem, and its Temple, with the kingdom of God, 
is easy to see how they believed that the world its« 
could not endure beyond the fall of Jerusalem a: 
the destruction of the Temple. It is also easy to s 
how Christians could feel that the purposes of G 
were so closely identified with the fortunes of t 
Church that he must pour out the vials of his wra 
upon all who opposed and persecuted his missio 
aries. Time has shown that neither of these poir 
of view was true. These three events seem to ha 
no connection with each other, but to be entiré 
separate. 

In regard to them we find two contrary poir 
of view. One is that there are definite and eas 
recognized signs as to when the end of the wo: 
is to come, and it is to be soon. The other is th 
it will come unexpectedly and that not even Jes 
nor the angels can recognize the signs of its comi! 

Throughout the history of the Church men ha 
anxiously seen in every crisis of history the lo 
awaited crack of doom, and have feverishly point 
out the signs that the end is imminent. But cri: 
after crisis has been resolved, and the end is not y: 
The anguish of heart and the withering of fai 
caused by this mistaken point of view have be 
incalculable. The only sane and helpful viewpoi 
is that these things will forever be uncertain, a 
that we must every day diligently recognize o 
responsibility to Him who dominates destiny, fait 
fully striving day by day to do his will. 





A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


You will want the lesson today to bring adu 
face to face with the possibility of crisis situatio. 
both individually and in cultural groups, and 
leave them with a confidence in God’s prese1 
and power for them and for all people. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. “The Little Apocalypse”’—Mark 13 


II. Meeting crises 
A. Individual 
B. Group 


The chapter that comprises the lesson for tod 
is one of the most difficult. It belongs to that ty 
of literature that we call eschatological, that 
it has to do with the end of the present age. Bi! 
scholars are widely divided on which of the woi 
in this chapter were the actual words of Jesus a 





which are words that were added later by those 
who believed that Jesus had said them. 


3ezin the lesson by explaining to the class that 
the Jews at the time of Jesus were expecting God 
to establish his kingdom soon. This was to take 
place with a great upheaval of the present order; 
the evil would be destroyed, and good would pre- 
dominate. John the Baptist was certainly influenced 
by this expectation, and it is likely that Jesus, too, 
shared in it. Explain the difficulties of the chapter 
as they are explained in the “Biblical Background” 
and by the other lesson writers and then have all or 
parts of it read. Ask the students to watch for 
suggestions as to how Christians should meet crises 
as the lesson is read. Do not spend time trying to 
explain all the figurative details; the best scholars 
do not do that. Above all, avoid interpreting the 
words to refer to events in the twentieth century. 

You may begin the discussion with this question 
from Wesley Quarterly: “In what ways do you think 
we should try to distinguish false ideas from the 
true in religion? Is it wrong to question and test 
our knowledge?” How do we know whether teach- 
ings are true? 

Can we determine the time or the manner in which 
our own age will end? Is it important that we 
should? What is really important? Get the class 
members to express themselves that the manner in 
which we use the time and life we have is much more 
important than speculating upon how and when it 
will end. 

It is not inconceivable, however, that our own cul- 
ture and civilization may suffer radical changes in 
the not too distant future. We face the possibility 
of great change, either through social revolution or 
through cataclysmic destruction by atomic bombs 
and other military armaments. In either case, it is 
likely that a great many of the things we have 
learned to consider valuable will be destroyed and 
that those who survive will have to take up a kind 
of life quite different from that to which they are 
now accustomed. Have we any resources to carry 
us through such a crisis? 


Suggest that perhaps in discussing such a large 
question it may be well first to consider some of the 
resources that have enabled individuals to meet 
widespread destruction of values in their own per- 
sonal lives. Ask the members to give examples of 
individuals they have known who have lost wealth, 
friends, loved ones, health, and other values and 
who have achieved significance and hope in life in 
spite of these disasters. 

Then consider what it was that enabled them to 
do this. Faith in God never guaranteed anyone 
comfort or wealth, but it has given inner peace and 
ability to face life’s vicissitudes. There is within 
the reach of every individual who seeks it a source 
of inner power that will let him gather up the broken 
pieces of a life that is marred and make them into 
something worthy. Discuss some of the ways in 
which this is done; let the students suggest ways 
in which they have found the presence of God in 
their own lives in time of need. 

How do these resources enable us to face the 
future? Point out that civilizations and cultures 
are made up of individuals. When did the Jews in 
the Old Testament make their greatest discoveries 
about God and produce their greatest literature? 
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Point out that their highest religious discoveries 
came during the period of the Exile, when they had 
lost almost every temporal vaiue. What were the 
external conditions that faced the early Christians 
at the time Mark was written? Christianity began 
and spread most vitally amid persecution. The time 
when this chapter appeared was a time when it was 
dangerous to be a Christian. 


Suppose an atomic bomb should destroy New 
York, Washington, and other of our key cities; what 


would we do? Would that mean that God had failed? 
Note that cultures have changed and civilizations 
have fallen before this. Faith in God is a stronger 
force than even an atomic bomb. Man can exist 
without gadgets, but he cannot live without faith 
in God. 

Summarize the discussion by pointing out that 
crises strengthen religion rather than destroying 
it, that man’s greatest strength lies in inner re- 
sources, not in machines. 


May 22: WITH JESUS IN THE UPPER ROOM 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Robert M. Hawkins 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 14:12-26: LUKE 22:24-38. 


It is inevitable that among the most precious 
memories of the Church should be the incidents and 
the sayings of those final moments which Jesus 
spent with his own in the upper room. He was 
himself deeply stirred because he realized how little 
time was left, and how much still needed to be done 
for those he loved so deeply; while the disciples 
were saddened because at last they must lose the 
one who had come to mean more than life itself. 
Thinking of these contrasting attitudes should 
supply the key to help us understand the meaning 
of these parting moments. For them it was an end; 
the danger was that it should cause them to look 
backward. But he could not accept it as an end. 
Even as he faced death he was looking forward. 


The Passover supper was a memorial of the 
mercies which God had showed his people when he 
led them out of bondage in Egypt. It had become 
the center of the religious devotion of the Jewish 
nation. The Last Supper drew its meaning in part 
from the fact that it was the last such supper they 
should eat together; but in part also from the fact 
that in it were centered so completely the thanks- 
giving and devotion of the Jews. Love and religion 
alike heightened the meaning of these last moments. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has become 
the dominant feature of the ritual and worship of 
the Christian Church; for many it is also the key 
to the meaning of Jesus. Perhaps the better we 
understand its meaning the better we shall under- 
stand him. What did he have in mind during this 
last supper? What did it mean to him? What did 
he intend it should mean for us? 

He was thinking of his death. The broken bread 
suggested his broken body; the wine, his blood. But 
he was thinking also of the time beyond his death. 
His whole heart went out in yearning love to those 
who were so close to him. It was an anxious love. 
One of them would betray him; even Peter was to 
deny him. They faced difficulty, hardship, and peril. 
There was need for purse, for wallet, even for a 
sword (Luke 22:36). Would they remember him? 
Would they be true to his ideals? Could he count 
on them to give themselves to carrying on his work, 
and building his Kingdom? 

The meaning of the bread and the cup was height- 


ened by the fact that bread and wine were part of 
their usual meal. But now he would not again drink 
of the cup until the kingdom of God should come. 
But as they drank it, it would remind them of God’s 
covenant with them; as they ate of the bread it 
should be in remembrance of him. They should be 
daily reminders of God’s mercy, and of all for which 
he stood. 


Luke records that even during this Last Supper 
the disciples were contending as to which of them 
was accounted the greatest. Jesus rebuked them 
by saying that he was in the midst of them as one 
who serves. In John, this is made dramatic by the 
action of Jesus girding himself with a towel, and 
washing the disciples’ feet. 


It is in John (chapters 13 through 17) that the 
meaning ,of the Upper Room is most fully set forth. 
Jesus is deeply concerned that the disciples should 
not be overwhelmed by their sense of loss. They 
should not be comfortless. Though he was leaving 
them, they should not despair. He would send the 
Spirit to bring to remembrance all that he was 
and all that he had said. He would come again; he 
would receive them to himself in the Father’s house. 


As they remembered him, they must keep them- 
selves from the evil of the world. They must abide 
in him as the branch draws from its parent stem 
its life and its capacity for fruitfulness. They must 
remember his words and keep his commandments. 
Holiness and love must dominate their lives. The 
faith of the world is dependent upon the life of the 
Church. The gospel can hope to succeed only as 
Christians are the body of Christ, bound to him by 
ties of such intimate communion that his blood 
flows within their veins, bound to each other by 
such genuine love that they become one flesh, mani- 
festing to the world a life of such purity and power 
that all must recognize its divine quality. 


We can know the fullness of the meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper only as we live with Jesus in the 
Upper Room. The bread and the wine speak ever 
of that love that gave his body to be broken, and 
his blood to be poured out. But their message will 
be forever incomplete if they record only the end of 
his life and fail to reflect the expectations with 
which he looked into the future. More important 
than his death are the ideals for which he gave his 
life; that those for whom he lived and died might 
live ever in intimate communion with himself and 
the Father; that they might be united in brotherly 
love and Christian fellowship; and that the purity 
and fruitfulness of their lives might be a perpetual 
witness and challenge to the world. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


If the lesson for today is to be most meaningful, 
you will want it to lead adults to consider what 
happened at the last supper of Jesus with his dis- 
ciples and also what the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper means to Christians today. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The Last Supper 
A. What happened 
B. How it affected the disciples 
IJ. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
A. How it is observed 
B. What it means to us 
C. How we can make it more significant 


Begin this lesson by recalling that we are st 
ing the events of the last week of Jesus’ life on 
earth. Review briefly or have one of the class m 
bers review briefly the things that have happene: 
the lessons preceding this one: the Trium; 
Entry, Jesus weeping over the city, the cleansing 
the Temple, and the controversy with various 
ligious authorities. Mention also the fact that Je 
kept his large popular following. 

It may be well to have two or three of your bet 
readers read the lesson from the Scripture. If } 
are using the full hour, have someone also rea 
Corinthians 11:23-26. Note that this letter 
written earlier than any of the Gospels. 

Questions such as these, based upon the Script 
and what the lesson writers say about it, may 
used to start the discussion: In whose house is 
likely that the upper room was located? Do you thi 
that Jesus had made previous arrangements 
the use of the room? Who was with Jesus at t 
supper? Do you think that Jesus and the discip 
knew that this was the last meal they would eat 
gether? Apparently they expected something 
happen. They knew that the authorities were tryi 
to arrest Jesus and that it would be only a mat 
of time until they would succeed. How do you thi 
Jesus knew that Judas would betray him? Colliy 
(Adult Student) says, “His perfidy was written 
his countenance.” What do you think Jesus mea 
when he said: “Take; this is my body... This 
my blood of the covenant”? Jesus may have be 
thinking of himself as a sacrifice; he may have be 
suggesting that whenever they ate bread and dra 
wine that they should remember him. (Note I Cx 
inthians 11:26.) Why do you suppose that Jes 
prayed for Peter rather than for the whole grou 
How did Peter respond? Note how much easier 
is to be brave before the actual test comes. H« 
could Jesus know that Peter would deny him? Jesi 
of course, knew Peter and his weaknesses. He al 
knew his potential strength. 

How do you suppose the disciples felt later whe 
they remembered this last supper together wi 
Jesus? What things would they say as they talk 
about it? 

How do you suppose the Lord’s Supper came to | 
a sacrament? Try to picture the early Christia 


‘together. 


remembering the fellowship with Jesus at this 
last meal with him, how they felt very near to him, 
especially as they took the bread and wine that he 
passed to them. The early Christians very early 
learned the fellowship of a common meal shared 


It was not long until the breaking of 
bread and the sharing of the wine became symbolic 
of the presence of Christ. It seems to have been 
a well established custom by the time of Paul. 
What did it mean to these early Christians? 


If you are using the full hour for class, you may 
wish to supply the members with hymnals so that 
each one may have a copy before him during the 
discussion of the ritual for the Lord’s Supper. 
You might give about five minutes for them to read 
through it, beginning with the invitation. 

Who are invited to partake of the sacrament? 
Why do you think that the people confess their 
sins before partaking? Point out, or let the class 
members point out, the progress of the service. 
After the prayer of confession, the minister con- 
tinues with a further prayer for mercy; then he 
reads some verses of Scripture that give a basis 
of hope for forgiveness. Then the people are 
exhorted to lift their hearts to the Lord and they 
join in lifting their voices in praising his name. 
Then the minister consecrates the elements, the 
people pray that they may partake worthily, and 
then they go to the altar and receive the elements 
reverently. Too often, the service is concluded 
there, but it should go on to include the prayer that 
the sacrament may be effective and then they 
express the sense of sins forgiven in the Gloria in 
Excelsis. The service is concluded with benediction. 

What the Sacrament meant to you? There 
are many Christians who do not feel at home in the 
Sacrament. They do not understand it and con- 
sequently do not get from it the worship experience 
it is supposed to give. Others are bothered by the: 
words, “Jesus said, ‘This is my body, which is given 
for you.’ ... Take and eat this....” What does 
this mean? Of course we do not believe that the 
bread and grape juice have actually become the body 
and blood of Christ, but we can believe that it is a 
memorial of this last supper of Jesus on earth and 
a symbol that we are partaking of the fellowship 
with Christ and with other Christians that made 
the common meal! sacred to early Christians. 

How can we make the Sacrament more meaningful 
to persons in our church? Perhaps you might ask 
your minister to preach a sermon on the significance 
of the Sacrament. You might suggest that the 
choir be prepared to lead in musical responses if 
your church does not already do that. 


Oo CHD CH 


For Five Sunday Evenings 


PILLARS OF FAITH, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper 
and Brothers, 1948; 125 pp., $1.50. 

This book by the Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology at Andover Newton Theological School 
was written in order to present a statement of 
Christian faith in the most simple terms. The ex- 
cellent discussions of the Five Pillars—Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the Bible, and 
Christian Experience—could provide the bases for 
Sunday evening forums.—WooDROW GEIER. 
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May 29: FINDING PURPOSE AND POWER THROUGH PRAYER 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Robert M. Hawkins 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 14:32-52. 


The account of Jesus’ struggle in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, which has been preserved for us in the 
memory of the early Christians, must ultimately 
come from Jesus himself. For only the three dis- 
ciples who were closest to him were present, and 
they were so overwhelmed with stupor that they 
could know of this incident only what Jesus 
chose to tell them. This is a page from the spirit- 
ual autobiography of Jesus; and some of the things 
it tells seem so strange to us that we could accept 
them on no lesser authority than that of Jesus 
himself. 


We may be at a loss to account for the very real 
tension with which Jesus is struggling. But we 
must accept it at its face value. He “began to be 
greatly distressed, and troubled” (Mark 14:33). 
He realized that his will was not in accord with that 
of his Heavenly Father; “not what I will, but what 
thou wilt” (Mark 14:36). He shrank from the path 
that lay so clearly ahead of him; he “prayed that, 
if it were possible, the hour might pass from him” 
(Mark 14:35), and that God would “remove this 
cup” from him (Mark 14:36). 

One of the most priceless features of our gospel 
records is their testimony to how real prayer was 
for Jesus, how greatly he needed its enlightenment 
and strength, how vitally it guided his steps and 
even altered his apparent decisions. Can we enter 
into the prayer life of the Master? Can we hope 
that it may mean for us what it meant for him? 
It is our most precious comfort that in this, as in 
all things, he was like unto us. Since we may hope 
to enter into his prayer life, this prayer in the 
Garden is worthy of the most careful study. 

We may note at the very beginning that it made 
no change in the purpose of God. Indeed it could 
not. Although it seemed to Jesus that all things 
were possible unto God; this was one of the things 
in his thinking and feeling that needed to be over- 
come. It often seems to us, as it did to Jesus, that 
God could do differently if he only would. We think 
of his will as sovereign and arbitrary. But it only 
seems to us that he could do differently because we 
do not know all the circumstances that enter into 
his decision. 

As we study the whole of the gospel story, and 
as we recall all of the circumstances which led to 
the death of Jesus, we see at once how impossible 
it was that the hour might pass without his drink- 
ing the cup held to his lips. Had Jesus fled and 
evaded his death, none of the issues pending would 
have been settled. Nothing would have been differ- 
ent, except that he would still have been alive. And 
he would have lost immeasurably in that he had 
yielded to pressure, and fled from his foes. Escape 
is the way out for the weakling and the coward. 
Could we but see things “steadily and whole” as 
God sees them, we must agree with the wisdom and 
the goodness of his purposes. 


The prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane was for 
Jesus an intense and bitter struggle. He had to 
return again and once again before through prayer 
he accomplished the necessary solution of the crisis. 
But he was willing to “pray through.” After the 
first season of prayer, he may have felt very much 
as he did before he began to pray. The problem 
was still urgent; the tension was still great. He 
prayed again, and still found himself uneasy and 
unwilling. But he would not abandon the struggle 
until at last he found his will at one with God’s 
and his strength equal to the demands upon him. 
“Rise, let us be going: see, my betrayer is at hand” 
(Mark 14:42). 

One of the most poignant elements of the tragedy 
of Gethsemane is the inadequaey of his closest 
friends in this hour of Jesus’ greatest need. Coming 
back to them in the intervals of the anguished 
struggle of his soul, he found them sleeping. With 
characteristic magnanimity, he said they would have 
stayed awake if they could; it was only a weakness 
of the flesh. But the stark truth is that we often 
fail Jesus through sheer spiritual incompatibility 
or incapacity. We sleep in the hours of his greatest 
spiritual anguish because we do not care enough 
about the things that stir him even to stay awake. 
We wish to linger in the intimacy of the fellowship 
of the Upper Room, insensible that they who in that 
room lean upon his bosom must go with him into 
the Garden. 


This passage, coming out of the depths of Jesus’ 
own spiritual need and triumph, may be taken as 
the climax of the possibilities of prayer, both for 
him, and for us. We may safely put to one side the 
question of the efficacy of prayer insofar as it may 
be thought to allow us to interfere with the ongoing 
of God’s providence and the operation of the pro- 
cesses of the physical universe. With Jesus, we may 
find purpose and power through prayer. Although 
it may be a long-drawn-out and anguished struggle, 
we may emerge from the secret place with every 
tension relieved; we shall have made his will our 
will, and we shall have found the strength to walk 
in the way before us, even though it lead to the 
Cross. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


Today’s lesson should leave adults with a deep 
appreciation for the experience of Jesus in prayer 
at his time of greatest need and lead them to re- 
think their own prayer lives. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Jesus prays in Gethsemane 
A. His prayer 
B. Its answer 
II. The nature and methods of prayer 
A. When do we pray? 
B. How do we pray? 
C. How can we improve our prayer life? 


Begin this lesson with another brief review of 
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the events leading up to it. Mention the fact tl 
Jesus had aroused the antagonism of the Tem; 
authorities, who refrained from arresting him the 
only because of his popularity with the people. Jes 
had been spending the nights with friends 

Bethany, perhaps because there he was out of rea 
of these authorities, but on this evening he h 
stayed in the city to eat the Passover supper wi 
his disciples in the upper room. During the supp: 
after some contention over who was the greate 
the disciples had found fine fellowship with the 
leader. However, a shadow hung over the grou 
for Jesus had predicted that one of them wou 
betray him and that they would soon be separate 


The events in today’s lesson follow immediate 
after the supper. Ask someone to look back in ver 
26 to see where Jesus went as he came away fro 
the supper. You will note that he left the city 
once. The Scripture can be divided into two sé 
tions if desired; you will probably want it re: 
rather than reported on. The sections are Ma 
14:32-42 and 43-52. Take time between them to : 
low for discussion and observation about the first. 
your time is short, you may spend it all on the firs 


How did Jesus feel when he realized that he wou 
soon be taken prisoner and probably put to deat 
Although Jesus is pictured as foretelling his deat 
almost impersonally in other places, here we ha 
a picture that shows us that he was afraid a1 
dreaded the imprisonment as anyone would. Do 
it change your opinion of Jesus to realize that he we 
“greatly distressed and troubled”? Why do y 
suppose he took Peter, James, and John with hin 
How do you suppose he felt when he returned ai 
found them sleeping? It is natural for persons 
seek the comfort of loved ones and friends at tim: 
when things are hard to bear; it is often difficu 
for those friends to respond to the problems a1 
difficulties of others. 

What did Jesus do when he felt troubled? Jes 
was accustomed to pray; it was most natural th: 
he should seek the help and strength of God, wit 
whom he felt so intimate. For what did he pra 
first? It is a matter of encouragement to huma 
beings who find it hard to face their trials that tl 
first word of Jesus’ prayer was for deliverance fro 
the difficulty. Did God answer the prayer of Jesus 
How? Note here the point made in the “Biblic: 
Background” that the prayer made no change i 
the purpose of God. What change did it make? 

About what things should we pray? Let the clas 
members suggest things that they consider as sui 
able subjects for prayer. In summing them up, y« 
will probably point out that we pray about any iss 
or situation that concerns us vitally, particular! 
those that trouble us. How shall we pray? The le 
son writers give suggestions. Let the class membe1 
exchange experiences of effective prayer in thei 
own lives. List on the board points about the natu 
and manner of praying. What can we expect pray 
to do for us? Will it change God’s purpose? W 
cannot expect prayer to change God’s purpose or t 
break his laws for us any more than it did for Jesu 
But we can expect it to give us a portion of th 
strength that he received as he prayed. 


How did Jesus receive those who came to arre: 


him? Why did the disciples flee? Remember tha 


they were in a relatively strange city, where the 





had come with their leader and teacher, probably 
expecting some great event to happen; instead, their 
leader was being hauled away by a band of ruffians 
and they were terror-stricken. Note the young man 
who escaped by leaving his clothing. Some believe 
that this was Mark, the author of the Gospel. 


How must Jesus have felt when he found himself 


alone with his captors? What relation had the 
prayer had to this situation? 

What can we do to help improve the prayer life 
in our church? Discuss plans to make prayer more 
meaningful to the persons in your own church. Let 
the members suggest ways in which they intend to 
improve their own personal prayer lives as a result 
of this lesson. Is devotional literature available 
to everyone who needs it? Do you feel the need of 
more instruction in the methods and nature of 
prayer? There is a leadership training text, Per- 
sonal Religious Living, by J. Edward Carothers, 75c, 
which contains valuable help on prayer; it may be 
used for group discussion or for personal study. 
Order this through The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. Do you need to organize 
prayer groups to unite in prayer and Christian 
fellowship? 
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How I Prepare the Lesson 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1] 


therefore, not only with the training and experi- 
ence of the teacher, but with the age and back- 
ground of pupils. 


I obtain help in interpreting a lesson from many 
sources. There is first the interpretation given 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and ADULT 
TEACHER. A second source for teachers is the inter- 
pretation of the lesson printed by various syndicates 
in weekly and daily newspapers. These syndicated 
articles almost invariably bring in some point not 
mentioned by the other commentators that I read. 


I have received more help in interpreting the four 
gospels from The Man Nobody Knows by Bruce 
Barton than from any other one source. Another 
book that I have found helpful is The Teachings of 
Jesus by B. Harvie Branscomb (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press). He Upset the World by Barton gives 
information upon the life and teachings of Paul. 
Another book by Barton which most laymen and 
possibly some theological students can read with 
both pleasure and profit is The Book Nobody Knows.’ 


Literature, we have been told, is the reflection 
and the reproduction of the life of a people. Since 
the Bible reflects the thinking and life of the Hebrew 
people, it is literature. It contains history, poetry, 
prophecy, biography, letters, parables, and a descrip- 
tion of many incidents. It is the Book of Books. 
Since it is literature, it should be read as other lit- 
erature is read, and interpreted as other literary 
masterpieces are interpreted. The teacher of the 
Bible will be aided by a knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics, and literature, by familiarity with the cus- 
toms of ancient times, and by an understanding of 
human nature. His success in applying biblical 
teachings to present-day life will be influenced by 
his familiarity with current events of state or 
national importance. 


1The three books by Bruce Barton are out of print. 
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“Agony in the Garden” by Raphael. 
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(Photo by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New York City.) 


An Interpretation of a Masterpiece 


By Florence Reeves 


Lecturer and Interpreter of Religious Art, Brooklyn, New York 


Along rolling hills in the open country, almost in 
broad daylight, we have Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, as interpreted by Raphael (Italian 
painter, 1483-1520). 

Although he has called it ‘““Agony in the Garden,” 
there is not the slightest trace of agony either in 
the figure or face of Christ. Without stress or 
strain of any kind, he seems more like the calm 
devout priest kneeling at the altar with hands folded 
reverently in prayer. Far from being physically 
spent from agony of soul, his figure is tall, straight, 
erect. His face is almost expressionless with calm. 
Even his eyes, seeing the angel coming to minister 
to Him, show no surprise, relief, or joy. 

But if there is nothing of the spiritual struggle 
of Gethsemane in the figure or face of Christ, the 
struggle against physical weariness in the disciples 
is wonderfully depicted. Although the three started 


to keep the vigil with Jesus, overcome by exhaus- 
tion and sleep, they one by one fall out. Peter seems 
to have been the first to succumb; he has finally 
pillowed his head against the soft grass of the 
mound. James tried leaning against the rock for 
support, but, little by little, he, too, completely re- 
laxes until he is lost in slumber. John leans against 
the tree, and his hands are clasped around one knee 
as if he feels that this will keep him upright and 
awake, but even he is unable to conquer fatigue. One 
sees in his face, even as he sleeps, love and sorrow 
and almost a baffled look. 

How wonderfully has the artist distinguished 
between the courage that enters into the calm and 
sensitive acceptance of Christ’s suffering evidenced 
in his straight, upright worshipful figure as over 
against the collapse of the three which knows no 
strength beyond it own resources. 
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Getting at a Hellish Thing 


By Woodroy 


Waar does hell look like? You can get 
vivid idea of it by recalling the frenzies th: 
have been let loose throughout the centuries 
the name of religion. Hell is like the Sarace: 
cutting throats to establish the peace of Alla 
like the Crusaders wading in human blood 
the tomb of Christ, like the Spanish inquisito 
bringing heretics to the true faith by tortur 
like the age-old pogroms against the Jews. T! 
story of man is partly a story of unspeakab 
crimes committed to defend and propagate r 
ligion. 

This story ought to teach us that when tl 
devil enters into a man he is ready to prostitut 
the very highest values to the very lowest pu 
poses. He will tell himself that he is actin 
from the noblest motives even as he follows 
course of thuggery. He has only to convin 
himself that he belongs to the religious elit: 
Then he can track down heretics. He can inflic 
pain and suffering on human beings with a clea 
conscience. He may hide behind a sheet and 
mask and attend church, certain that he repr: 
sents the true religion, morality, and law of hi 
community, even while he is afraid to engag 
in his villainies openly. He will use religion t 
maintain his feeling of self-importance and t 
dominate his fellows. He trades in fear, hat 
and contempt for personality. He will withho! 
knowledge from his fellows in order to maintai 
his control over them. He will surround men’ 
existence with the most elaborate priestcraft i 
order to dominate them for their “good.” He wi 
repeat the most pious of prayers while he hang 
men for differing with him. 

Religious persecution, based upon ignorance 
fear, insecurity, and every type of pervers 
power striving, is a hellish thing. We of th 
“enlightened” twentieth century have a sorr 
record of religious conflicts and persecutions 
One has only to read the reports of the past fey 
months to realize how difficult are the tasks o 
the hard pressed delegates to the United Na 
tions, who constantly seek to solve problems in 
volving the persecution of minority groups— 
not to mention the clash between Moslems anc 
Jews in Palestine and between Hindus and Mos 
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lems in India. Our own country has its own 
sizable share of the world’s religious prejudice 
and snobbery. Who has not heard the polished 
suburbanite begin his conversation with, “Some 
of my best friends are Jews, but .. .” and 
then launch a tirade of anti-Semitism? 

All this is said with the idea of emphasizing 
the importance of the Learning for Life study 
on “Living Religions.” It is hoped that this 
study will lead Christians to a better under- 
standing of the customs and teachings of the 
great faiths of mankind. This course ought to 
help us gain new respect for the contributions 
the great religions have made to human culture. 
It ought to help us see that men everywhere are 
ineradically religious, that their search for 
truth and the good life has a tremendous sig- 
nificance. We can learn the strong points as well 
as the weak points inherent in the living faiths 
of mankind. This learning, we can be sure, will 
make us even more concerned for the necessity 
of Christian missions. This course ought also 
to give us new respect for the uniqueness of 
Christian faith and to help us look beyond the 
superficial comparisons with other religions. 

Finally, the course can help us deal with the 
problems of prejudice and persecution that 
afflict us and our world; for if we think seri- 
ously and prayerfully about the Fatherhood of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ, we shall be 
persuaded to repent of our denials of brother- 
hood. The faith that the Heavenly Father loves 
equally every last Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, 
Jew, or Christian is the faith that can check our 
religious conflicts and achieve a decent world 
community. 


THE TAJ MAHAL at Agra, India, supreme 
achievement of Mohammedan art, is generally 
considered to be the most beautiful building in 
the world. It was built (1631-1652) by the Indian 
ruler, Shah Jehan, as a tomb for his wife. “Taj 
Mahal” is the Persian for “Crown of the Palace” 
—one of the empress’ titles. Surrounded by an 
exquisite garden, the Taj Mahal, of pure white 
marble, stands on a marble terrace from the cor- 
ners of which rise four slender minarets (prayer 
towers). Passages from the Koran decorate the 
outside of the building. (Photo by Ewing Gallo- 
way.) 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS 


LIVING RELIGIONS 


By Fred D. Gealy 


Professor of New Testament Greek, Missions, and Church Music, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University 
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The pupils’ material for these discussions will | 
found in the May issue of Adult Student, pages 1 
25. The writer is Charles S. Braden, professor 
history and literature of religions, Northwestei 
University. 


May 1: CONFUCIANISM 
AND TAOISM 


OUTLINE 

A. Historical background 

1. Chinese geography 

2. China from the Shang dynasty to Confucit 
B. Confucius 

1. The Chinese problem as it appeared to Co 

fucius 

2. Confucius’ solution 

3. The Confucian element in Chinese charact¢ 
C. Lao-tse and the Tao Te Ching 

1. The man and the Classic 

2. The Taoist element in Chinese character 


D. Confucianism today 


9) 
“ud 


Taoism today 


PURPOSES: to become acquainted with the pro! 
lems in Chinese history which brought Confuciar 
ism and Taoism into being as proposed solutions 
to delineate Chinese character as expressed in Cor 
fucian and Taoist attitudes; to appraise the wort 
of Confucianism and Taoism for contemporar 
Chinese life; to consider how Confucianism an 
Taoism may be built into a Christian faith whic 
may give yet fuller and more adequate expressio 
to Chinese life. 

Make it clear to the class that the most Christia 
approach to the non-Christian religions is not on 
characterized by an undiscriminating, arrogant, « 
patronizing sense of superiority. This creates di: 
respect for the peoples concerned and harms bot 
them and us. Let us study the non-Christian r 
ligions, not just to refute them, but also to lear 
from them. Then we shall be better able to brin 
Christ to the people whose history has been infli 
enced by other teachers. 

Begin the study with the display of maps « 
China (see March, 1949, issue of ADULT TEACHER, 
including a relief map if possible. Point out th 
courses of the rivers; note which direction the mou! 


tains run and what formidable obstacles to com 


munication and national unification these have prx 
vided. A map showing density of population is als 
important. Where are the great cities, and why 


Locate Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, Chung- 
king, Chengtu. Calculate the distances between 
them in terms of distances between cities in Amer- 
ica or Europe. 

Next there should follow a brief outline of Chinese 
history from the mythological period of the “ideal 
princes” of Confucius down to the confused and 
chaotic period in which he lived. The best brief 
statement easily available of the Chinese dynastic 
history can be found in Willis Lamott’s Look Again 
at China (Friendship Press, 1948; 50 cents), a popu- 
lar and attractive textbook used in the mission study 
courses last year. This booklet you will want to 
bring to class for its excellent photographs. It con- 
tains a very beautiful reproduction of an engraving 
of Confucius in stone, made in the eighth century 
of our era, a portrait in which the smile and the sly 
quizzical humor in the eyes make Confucius a Taoist 
rather than a Confucianist—if we accept Lin Yu- 
tang’s cheracterization of Taoism as the playing 
mood of the Chinese and Confucianism as their 
working mood. 

The names and approximate dates of the most 
important Chinese dynasties come alive if one asso- 
ciates them with the most conspicuous cultural activ- 
ities which took place in them. A short list would 
include: 

Shang ?1766-?1122 B.c. 


Sculpture and Bronze Period. 


Chou ?1122-256 B.c. 


Bronze. It was in the second half of this period 
in which the “Hundred Schools” of philosophy arose 
to deal with the social chaos which had resulted 
from clan conflict and was to issue in the period of 
the “Warring States.” This is the time of Confucius, 
Lao-tse, Mo Ti, Mencius, and other great leaders of 
thought. 

Chin 255-206 B.c. 

This period is sometimes spoken of as China’s 
experience with totalitarianism. The strongest 
ruler of the dynasty, who gave himself the name of 
“First Emperor,” repudiated the more idealistic 
political philosophies, burned the Confucian books, 
and united China under a strong arm. He began 
the building of the great wall. Although this 
dynasty was short-lived, our word “China” comes 
from it. 

Han 206 B.c.-A.D. 221 


The introduction of Buddhism from India. 


Tang 618-907 


The golden age of poetry. The coming of Nestor- 
ian Christians and Moslems from the Near East. 


Sung 960-1279 
The perfection of landscape painting. 
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Mongol (Yuan) 1279-1368 
Marco Polo; Franciscan missionaries. 


Ming 1368-1644 
Porcelain; architecture. 


Manchu 1644-1911 
The disintegration of old China under the impact 
of the West. 
Modern China 1911- 


The Revolution and after. 


It would create interest and atmosphere for this 
lesson if you could arrange an exhibit of pictures, 
Chinese ritual bronzes, landscape paintings, perhaps 
some porcelain or “china,” jade carvings, or other 
objects made in China. 

Confucius is best understood, not as a religious 
teacher in the ordinary sense of the word, but as an 
earnest-minded man confronted with the break- 
down of the social order and concerned to restore 
good government and the good life among his peo- 
ple. He was not concerned with the problems of 
religion as they are ordinarily thought of in the 
Western world, that is, with the nature of God 
or with the problems of suffering and evil, or of 
salvation in the Hebrew-Christian sense. When 
asked about such matters, he turned away from 
them. Yet his approach to the problems of society 
may in another sense rightly be called religious. 


Confucius believed that the world is a single unit 
ordered in a series of hierarchical relationships 
ascending from the lowest man to high heaven. 
Since “heaven” was thought of as fundamentally 
moral, and since man’s life was thought of as fully 
embraced within “the five relationships” which 
make up the very structure of existence, Confucius 
believed that man’s life could find fulfillment only 
as everyone behaved himself as was proper to his 
station in society. These five relationships are 
father and son, husband and wife, elder brother and 
younger brother, friend and friend, sovereign and 
subject. The Great Teacher therefore went about, 
in season and out of season, urging princes to be 
good princes, husbands to be good husbands, wives 
to be good wives, fathers to be good fathers, sons 
to be good sons, and subjects to practice the virtues 
proper to their status. Confucius believed that if 
everyone practiced the virtues appropriate to his 
station in life, there would be automatic peace and 
order; laws and punishments would not be neces- 
sary. 

For further details, the leader should consult 
Adult Student. Like every other great teacher, 
Confucius both succeeded and failed. He has cer- 
tainly influenced China more than any other of her 
sons; nevertheless, she has always had her recurring 
periods of disorder and breakdown. It would be 
interesting to debate the question, To what extent 
is Confucius responsible for this? 

The most important collection of reputed sayings 
of Confucius is called the Analects. There are many 
English translations of these aphorisms. A useful 
one is by Lin Yutang, called The Wisdom of 
Confucius. 

Although Lao-tze is the name most frequently 
associated with earlier Taoism, very little is known 
about him. Whether or not he had anything to do 


with the Taoist classic, the Tao Te Ching, The Way 
and Its Power, this scripture is a work of genius. 
The teacher is urged to read this short book, prefer- 
ably in the Arthur Waley translation. Its temper 
is fully expressed in the poetry of the Tang dynasty. 
Witter Bynner has translated an excellent selection 
of these poems under the title of The Jade Mountain. 
Some of them remind us of Wordsworth. Others 
are astonishingly modern for poems written 1,200 
years ago. Typical of the Tao Te Ching is the 
following: 


It is the way of Heaven not to strive but 
none the less to conquer, 

Not to speak, but none the less to get an 
answer, 

Not to beckon; yet things come to it of 
themselves. 


These paradoxical statements, which stress the value 
of nonaggressiveness in a now often too aggressive 
world, are, indeed, a refreshment. Certainly, neither 
Chinese poetry nor landscape painting could have 
reached their great heights apart from the Taoist 
philosophy within them. Taoism here stood for 
spontaneity and freedom as over against the some- 
times too starched restraint of the Confucianist. 
Certainly, both points of view are a persistent part 
of China, as readers of Lin Yutang’s My Country 
and My People will recall with pleasure. 

Yet as religions and as religious movements, 
neither Confucianism nor Taoism can be said to 
minister significantly today to the Chinese people. 
Of course no one would deny that Confucius and 
the tradition he formed are very deeply rooted 
in the Chinese soul. Nevertheless the radically 
changing China of today renders even certain basic 
Confucian patterns and practices obsolete. Con- 
fucius can scarcely be either the religious or politi- 
cal center of the new China. Taoism long ago, 
except as it survived in the poetic and aesthetic 
soul of China, degenerated into a cult of magic. 
China still waits for adequate religious expression. 


Points for Discussion 

1. How do Confucianism and communism con- 
flict? What effect on Confucianism will communism 
in China have? 

2. Discuss points of agreement and difference 
between Christianity and Confucianism; Taoism. 

3. In what ways should Christianity in China 
build on Confucian and Taoist ideas or practices? 


May 8: SHINTO 


OUTLINE 

A. Origins and early development 

1. Ancient Japan in Kast Asia 

2. Religion and national unity 

3. The early rivalry between Buddhism and 

Shinto 

4. Reasons for the survival of both 
3. The Nineteenth-century revival of Shinto 
}. State Shinto and sect Shinto 
D. American occupation policy and Shinto 
. Christianity and the Shinto of today 
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PURPOSES: to understand the problems whi 
have confronted the Japanese people through t 
centuries; to learn how religion has function 
among them relative to life problems as they ha 
conceived them; to consider the bearing of religi 
upon the problem group or national cohesion a 
destiny; and finally, to discover what in Shinto t 
Christian faith in Japan may build upon or assi 
ilate so that the values in Shinto may be preserv 
and so that Christianity in Japan may be adequ: 
to give full expression to the Japanese spirit. 

This study of Shinto will not be very valual 
if we approach it merely as the hateful ideology tl 
produced Pearl Harbor. The teacher may mo 
profitably present Shinto as the Japanese form 
the problem which confronts every nation: Wh 
is the function of religion relative to natior 
destiny? 

The ideas and institutions which men project a1 
maintain are always in part determined by the sit 
ation in which men live. Therefore we cann 
understand any religion without attempting 
analyze the situation in which it came into bein 

Basic to the understanding of Shinto througho 
the entire history of Japan is recognition of tl 
fact that Shinto stands in the Japanese imaginati« 
as the indigenous, unimitated, pure and unadulte 
ated source and center of the Japanese racial a1 
cultural soul. 

Only when he in some sense affirms Shinto do¢ 
the Japanese feel that he is really affirming hin 
self. So many of his culture patterns, as he is alway 
being reminded, are often of alien origin and bo 
rowed: written language, philosophy, art, Buddhisn 
modern technology. Everywhere in Japan is Kore: 
China, India, even Europe and America. The Ja; 
anese, we keep saying, is imitative, not creativ: 
implying that he has no significant self. Therefo1 
time and again in his history, the only way he ha 
known how to find emotional security or to cor 
vince himself of his own individuality and worthfu 
ness, or to affirm his self as against the vast an 
powerful alien world of the not-self which ove: 
shadows him, has been to appeal to Shinto, a body « 
tradition and practice which seemed to him to we 
up as indisputably from his own quiet hills as d 
his cherished hot springs, and which no one els 
could claim. 

Primitive, Shinto was and is, in that although i 
had a mythology of the sort that issues from th 
childhood of the race, it never really advanced fror 
mythology to what we call philosophical theology 
It has no ethical system, no rational theology, n 
creedal formulae, no systematized articles of do« 
trine. Shinto has always been in essence a sort o 
nature mysticism allied to ancestor and hero wor 
ship, most especially to emperor worship. Perhap 
just because Shinto was believed to be undoubted): 
Japanese in origin, it seemed to be always avail 
able as refuge in times of stress as an indissolubl: 
rock against which alien waves of destruction bea 
in vain. 

Geographically located as it is, Japan has alway 
lived under the shadow of older and, originally 
more highly civilized peoples. From time to time 
also, it has seen the actual or potential superio 
power of its continental neighbors. If, then, th« 
Japanese have tried to hold on to something truly 


Japanese as an integrating factor amid the waves 
of the powerful cultural invasions which issued from 
Korea and China from the sixth century after Christ 
onwards, and again in the nineteenth century from 
the Occident, her course was at least intelligible. 

At first thought, it now seems surprising that 
Buddhism, with its fine gifts to Japan: ethical and 
philosophical religion, the plastic arts, impressive 
architecture, compact and aggressive organization; 
and with its success, after rather brief opposition, 
in winning and holding the devotion of the imperial 
clans, did not succeed in completely absorbing Shinto 
or in driving it off the field. We have already sug- 
gested why it did not. Shinto was too much an 
autonomous part of the Japanese soul for this to be 
possible. Even so, Shinto yet might have vanished 
if its myths glorifying the ruling house had not got 
themselves expressed in writing, in the Kojiki and 
Nihongi, the earliest Japanese books extant (eighth 
century). The result was that Shinto ran like an 
underground river, almost until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The myths were there to be used when the 
nation needed its mythology. 

Read the material in Adult Student describing 
the primitive nature of Shinto as unchanged even 
after the arrival of Buddhism and modern industrial 
civilization and discuss the question, Why do primi- 
tive religions survive into the modern world? 

State Shinto in its annoying twentieth-century 
form is the product of events which had to do with 
the restoration of the Emperor to the throne in 1868. 
The feudal family which actually ruled Japan from 
the seventeenth century until 1868, the Tokugawa 
family, was deposed in the wake of an anti-Tokug- 
awa, antiforeign, anti-Buddhist, anti-Confucian 
movement. Religion and patriotism have often 
been closely allied in history everywhere. Certainly 
Japanese political reformers of this period believed 
that Japan could become a national unity only under 
a single religion, and that patriotism not grounded 
in religion was a broken staff. Shinto was at hand 
to be used for this purpose: it had its bible, its 
apostolic succession of emperors “unbroken for ages 
eternal,” its own living head of the church-state, 
the reigning emperor. 

Here you might compare and contrast ways in 
which states have used religion: Nazi Germany, 
Russia, France, England. What is the significance 
of our separation of church and state? 

Obviously, if Japan was to ground its nationalism 
in religion, neither Christianity nor Buddhism would 
do. Both are universal religions, both were alien, 
imported from abroad. Just as in Europe the state 
churches were naturally Christian, in Japan the 
state church was naturally Shinto. Then, too, even 
as late as 1853 when Commodore Perry arrived in 
Japan, Christianity was outlawed. Buddhism had 
the misfortune to be the favored religion of the 
Tokugawas. Just as the French Revolution was 
anti-Catholic, and the Russian, anti-Christian, the 
Japanese was anti-Buddhist. Temples were des- 
troyed; land endowments were seized; books, images, 
and art treasures were burned or sold. Younger 
priests were ordered to become soldiers or return 
to the farm. However, persecution was brought to 
anend in 1872. The government saw that they were 
destroying the very vitals of Japanese life, and a 
more progressive attitude was taken. 

The West, too, was pressing Japan for freedom 
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of religion, with the result that this'was granted in 
1889. Even so, the Shinto problem was not solved. 
For 80 years the Japanese were agitated over the 
question, Is State Shinto a religion or not? The 
government reasoned this way: in a civilized coun- 
try there must be freedom of faith. If Shinto isa 
religion, its acceptance or rejection must be left 
to personal choice. Yet Japanese subjects have no 
choice when it comes to honoring the ancestors of 
the Emperor, including the sun-goddess. 

The way out of the dilemma was to declare Shinto 
not a religion but a ritual, which then could be 
required of everyone without infringing the con- 
stitutional right of freedom of faith. So in 1882, 
two types of Shinto were legalized, the ostensibly 
nonreligious State Shinto and the religious or Sec- 
tarian Shinto. Each was managed by a separate 
government bureau. However, the validity of the 
distinction was rejected by most foreigners and by 
some Japanese. It depends on one’s definition of 
religion. 

American occupation policy is not concerned to 
interfer with the thirteen sects of Sectarian Shinto. 
During recent years they have constituted the most 
rapidly growing religious groups in Japan. How- 
ever, American policy immediately proceeded to dis- 
establish the State Shinto, releasing the nation from 
all taxation for official support, excluding participa- 
tion by government agents in their official capacities 
in shrine ceremonies, prohibiting dissemination of 
Shinto propaganda in the schools, and putting par- 
ticipation in the rites of the former state cult on a 
voluntary basis. How successful these reforms are 
cannot be known until the period of the occupation 
is over. 

Is there anything in traditional Shinto which 
Christianity can regard with favor? Undoubtedly 
there is. Rightly understood, nature mysticism so 
characteristic of the Japanese may have great mean- 
ing for all of us. The Japanese enjoyment of their 
beautiful country and their simplicity in the midst 
of a complex civilization overlaid with Oriental 
Buddhism and Western Christian influences are 
surviving charms emanating from Shinto. Loyalty, 
too, rightly ordered, is a pearl of great price. 


Points for Discussion 

1. What relation should exist between religion 
and patriotism? 

2. What is the difference between saying in 
Japan, “All Christians must be State Shintoists” 
and saying in America, “All Christians must be loyal 
Americans’’? 

3. Were the Meiji Reformers right in believing 
that national unity is possible only if grounded in 
religion? Should we then establish a state church 
in America? If not, why not? 
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CHRISTIANITY is contradicted by the very term 
“closed communion.” Christianity is ever a fellow- 
ship in Christ’s love transcending all external bar- 
riers, an open, inviting communion. If I may cite 
Thomas Campbell once again, this thought is well 
put: “How to love and receive our brother, as we 


believe and hope Christ has received both him and . 


us, and yet refuse to hold communion with him, is, 
we confess, a mystery too deep for us.”—From 
Pillars of Faith, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Used by permission. 


ISLAM 


OUTLINE 


A. The origins and development of Islam 
1. Arabia in Mohammed’s time 
2. The life and work of Mohammed 


The teachings of Islam 
The cult practices of Islam 
. Islamic culture 

. Islam today 

. Christianity and Islam 


May 15: 


Mimo 


PURPOSES: to learn about the origins and expan- 
sion of Islam, the religion of more than 200,000,000 
people; to become aware of the importance of 
Islamic culture in world history; to consider the 
state of contemporary Islam, its present activity 
and prospects; to compare and contrast Islam and 
Christianity as religions. 

Islam, the name which followers of Mohammed 
(“the Praised One”) prefer to use for their religion, 
means “submission” (to the will of God). Moslems 
or Muslims carries the meaning “reconciled ones,” 
that is, reconciled to God. Strangely enough, the 
founder of this religion called “submission” was the 
most violent and militaristic of all the founders of 
universal religions. The use of armed force te fur- 
ther religion lay quite outside the minds of the 
Buddha and the Christ. 

Give some time to discuss the place of force in the 
propagation of faith. At various times in both Bud- 
dhist and ‘Christian history, armed force has been 
employed either to make converts or secure power 
position. At times Islam has abandoned violence 
for more peaceful evangelizing methods. Has his- 
tory reached a final verdict as to the use of force 
to propagate religion? 

Find out what you can about pre-Islamic Arabia. 
To what extent was it Jewish? Christian? It must 
be admitted that both Arabian Judaism and Chris- 
tianity were at low ebb. Neither was able to chal- 
lenge the Arabs in any significant way. Largely a 
nomadic people, even as they are today, the Arab’s 
life was a succession of feuds, guerrilla wars, 
tribal rivalries, disputes over pasture lands, springs, 
and cattle. Polygamy was unrestricted; women 
might be divorced with no legal redress; female 
infanticide was practiced. Religion was pagan and 
idolatrous. 

Mohammed was born about 571. Early left an 
orphan, he remained in humble station until about 
the age of twenty-five when he married the rich 
noblewoman by whom he was employed as a camel 
driver. She brought him both happiness and leisure 
in which to meditate on the nature and destiny of 
man. It was near to his fortieth birthday when his 
religious experience ripened into its full fruit. 
He now heard with unmistakable clarity God’s call 
to him to be the prophet to end all prophets: to 
declare with finality what had been commanded first 
to Abraham, then to all the prophets, including 


Jesus, and now to him, the last in the series. The 


message was to be that God is one, that man is 
utterly responsible to obey God, and that there will 
be a Last Judgment before which every man must 
answer for his life. 

So Mohammed began to denounce paganism. 
Angered, the people of Mecca turned against him 
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Moslems at prayer before the 


thousand 


in hate and fury. Fleeing to Medina, he continu 
his agitation, appealing to Jews too, perhaps hopi! 
to be accepted as Messiah since he practiced Jewi: 
rites and adopted the Old Testament. Failing her 
he turned to the Arabs, making Friday the holy d: 
instead of Sabbath, Mecca the Holy City instead « 
Jerusalem. He accused both Jews and Christia1 
of falsifying the Scriptures and began to Arabi: 
Islam. While yet in Medina he rose to political ; 
well as religious leadership, conquered Mecca 
630, returned to the city of his birth in triump 
destroyed the monuments of idolatry, and hencefor' 
wielded both the temporal and spiritual sword 
When he died in 632, he bequeathed to his successo 
(caliphs) a religious-political heritage, a theocrat 
government, an Islamic church-state which was 
last until 1924, when the Ottoman caliphate w: 
abolished. 

A church cannot establish and maintain a stat 
without the use of armed force. And Mohamme 
assured admission to Paradise for all who di« 
fighting for Allah. Subsequently the Islamic churc! 
state functioned in a religious, judicial, politica 
military fashion. 

Mohammed is to be recognized as a truly gre: 
leader. He brought political and social unity 1 
the Arabs, which in the end was to result in the 
becoming a world power and creating a significa 
culture. The movement spread with whirlwin 
speed over Syria, Palestine, Persia, Egypt, int 
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the Balkans, across north Africa, up into Spain and 
France—and then later to India, China, the Philip- 
pines, and around the world, seeking to bring all 
men to a common faith and life in one God, one 
(last) Prophet, one book (the Koran), one fellow- 
ship of believers regardless of class or color. 

For the details of Moslem faith and practice the 
teacher should consult the material in Adult Student. 
Only one or two matters need be further considered 
here. Almost everything in Islam depends upon its 
doctrine of the transcendent sovereignty of God and 
his full and final revelation in the Koran. One God 
and one Book made unnecessary a priestly caste, a 
sacramental clergy. Although contemporary Islam 
has no problem of apostolic succession or of the 
validity of church orders, it has great unsolved 
problems in connection with its thought of God and 
its interpretation of the Koran. Belief in the Divine 
sovereignty has often obscured belief in God as 
merciful and compassionate and has ended in kismet, 
fate, an attitude to be expected with authoritarian- 
ism, secular or religious. Islam has yet to work out 
the problem involved in the paradox of men’s free- 
dom under God’s sovereignty, or of God as tran- 
scendant to and as immanent in the world. 

Likewise Islam has not arrived at a satisfactory 
method of interpreting the Koran. It is still bound, 
by and large, to an outdated approach to its Scrip- 
ture, not yet being freed by what we call the his- 
torical method of biblical interpretation. 


Learning for Life Discussions 














Islam too is confronted with the church-state 
problem. Its theocratic tradition requires recon- 
sideration in the modern world. 

Islam is a living religion, proud of a great heri- 
tage.’ It is making a bid for the whole world. In its 
missionary program, it now emphasizes its univer- 
sal, humanitarian, and peaceful aspects. It says that 
although Christianity cannot prevent war or handle 
racial and economic problems, Islam can. What is 
our answer? 

Points for Discussion 

1. The significance of Islamic culture for the 
Renaissance in Europe. 

2. How do Christians reconcile man’s free will 
with God’s sovereignty ? 

3. What points of agreement and difference do 
you note between Islam and Christianity? 


4. In the light of the beliefs and practices of 
Islam as stated in Adult Student can you account 
for its success? 


May 22: JUDAISM 


OUTLINE 
A. Origins and history 


B. Jewish institutions 
1. Temple—priests 
2. Synagogue—‘‘scribe,” rabbi 
3. Bible—Talmud—Midrash 
C. Present-day Jewish groups 
1. Orthodox 
2. Reform 
3. Conservative or Neo-Orthodox 


D. Judaism and Christianity 
1. Likenesses and differences 
2. The Christian’s obligations to Jews 


PURPOSES: to arrive at a better understanding of 
the origins and history of Judaism as a religion 
separate from Christianity; to try to understand 
Jewish institutions and practices as Jews see them; 
to become acquainted with the variety of Jewish 
interpretations of their own religion, of the dif- 
ferent contemporary types of Judaism; to consider 
the agreements and differences between Judaism 
and Christianity; and to consider the obligations of 
Christians to Jews. 

Everyone is aware that anti-Semitism is widely 
present or latent among us. The teacher is there- 
fore urged to present the lesson in as factual and 
descriptive a way as possible. A good way to do 
this would be to consider with the class the purposes 
of the lesson, constantly stressing the idea that our 
first duty is to become accurately informed. Ac- 
tually most Christians know little about what mod- 
ern Jews think about Judaism. The purposes of 
this lesson can be achieved only if the pupils and 
teacher together make a sincere effort to learn what 
contemporary Jews think about their own religion. 

After the teacher has stressed the purposes of 
this lesson, perhaps to follow the above outline will 
be the most orderly way to organize the material. 
One pupil might be asked to prepare a brief state- 
ment of the most important formative events in 
the pre-exilic history of Israel, noting especially 


‘See the carefully written and attractively illustrated book, The 
Legacy of Islam, Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, editors, 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 


the work of Moses and of the prophets. The material 
in Adult Student may be briefly summarized. Too 
much time, however, should not be spent ox the 
earlier periods, because we are less familiar with 
the later ones. 

Judaism, specifically so-called, begins after the 
period of the Exile. Ask the students to distinguish 
between the meaning of “Hebrew” and “Jew.” 
Strictly, how does the dictionary define “Judaism”? 

Religions are known in part by the institutions 
they create and maintain. For some centuries the 
temple in Jerusalem was a very important part of 
Judaism. What was it for? And why, when it was 
destroyed finally in A.D. 70, was no attempt made 
to rebuild it, from that day to this, in Jerusalem or 
anywhere else? And why were the sacrifices perma- 
nently discontinued? 

Great stress should be put on the importance of 
the synagogue both as the means by which Judaism 
was transmitted to Jews and as the forerunner of 
the church. A pupil might be asked to find out just 
what sort of institution the synagogue was in Jesus’ 
day—and how its interests and activities differed 
from those at the Temple in Jerusalem. The teacher 
should know that it was essentially a laymen’s or- 
ganization, both church and church school, and may 
truly be said to be the prototype of our own Prot- 
estant church services. How was the rabbi different 
from the priest? 

Christians know that Jews use the Old Testament. 
However, we know little about Talmud and Midrash. 
Brief descriptions of these might be included. 

A good proportion of the time should be spent 
in considering the different types of Jewish groups 
vigorous among us today. Probably most Chris- 
tians think of Jews as just Jews. Some of us know 
that there are at least two distinct groups, the Ortho- 
dox, who keep the food laws of the Old Testament 
and call their houses of worship synagogues, and 
the Reformed, who are frequently indifferent to 
the food laws and call their houses of worship 
temples. But beyond this we know little and are 
unaware of the important diversities of opinion 
about their religion among Jews, and are therefore 
unable to enter into the difficult religious problems 
which they face in a modern and largely non-Jewish 
world. 

.The teacher will learn from Adult Student that 
there are three main groups of present-day Jews: 
the Orthodox, the Reformed, and the Conservative or 
middle-of-the-road Jews. Their distinguishing char- 
acteristics are briefly related in Adult Student. The 
teacher will do well here to consult additional ma- 
terial on the subject, in any encyclopedia, or in a 
book on the general history of religions. In rather 
recent years, a new and vigorous movement has 
come out of the Conservative group calling itself 
“‘Reconstructionism.” The best way to learn about 
the beliefs of contemporary Jews is to interview the 
rabbi or rabbis in your town. One or more pupils 
should be assigned to visit them. In case all four of 
these differing synagogues are represented in your 
town have each point of view presented by a pupil. 

Much can be learned in many ways by comparison 
and contrast of Jewish and Christian beliefs and 
practices. Some questions for discussion could be: 
What is the difference between Jewish and Christian 
interpretations of the Old Testament? Why do 
Christians ignore certain commands and practices 
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ordered in the Old Testament which Jews observ: 
What differences are there between Jewish a1 
Christian ideas of “The Messiah”? Do present-d: 
Jews look for a Messiah to come? Ask your friend 
rabbi what he thinks about this? 

Adult Student says that “Judaism has never rea] 
been a missionary faith.” Explain this. What 
“Zionism”? Jews as well as Christians are divids 
in their opinions as to whether it is either re! 
giously or politically desirable. State the case f 
both sides. 

Adult Student suggests a list of excellent que 
tions for discussion, having mostly to do with t} 
subject of the Christian’s obligations to Jews. The 
should be carefully considered. 


May 29: CHRISTIANITY 


OUTLINE 

A. Origins and history 

1. Jesus and the beginnings of the Church 

2. The Church in the Roman Empire 

3. The Reformation 

4. The American churches 
B. The essential elements of the Christian faith 
C. The meaning of Christianity for us: why w 

should be Christians. 


PURPOSES: to confront the pupil with the histori 
sweep of our faith, its glorious beginnings, it 
triumph over seemingly insuperable obstacles, it 
periodic renewal, its present effectiveness; to poin 
out faith and practice as they are common to th 
many varieties of Church in history and in the pres 
ent time, with the purpose of creating and streng 
thening the ecumenical movement; to discover th 
distinctive characteristics of our faith that we ma 
better understand why we are Christians, that ou 
appreciation and loyalty may be deepened. 

You might begin with the question: Why did th 
Church separate from the synagogue? Was th 
split caused by Jesus? By Paul? What were th 
controversial issues which brought the new religio: 
into being? An understanding of the points of con 
flict between Jesus and the scribes (read Mark 2: 
through 3:6; 7:1-23; Matthew 5:21-48) over essen 
tials in religion, and between Paul and the syna 
gogue in regard to the question under what condi 
ditions Jewish-Christians and Gentile-Christian 
might share in full Christian fellowship, will disclos: 
some permanently important characteristics o 
Christianity. 

The teacher should emphasize the fact that al 
though Christianity began as a small persecute: 
movement centering in a Lord who had been put t 
death as a common criminal, that nevertheless the 
human and spiritual values which had been release: 
by Jesus among those who knew him best were s« 
meaningful and powerful that they resulted in on: 
of the most dynamically creative movements in his 
tory. Out of it came the New Testament an un 
paralled collection of religious writings. On th: 
foundation of the apostles, prophets, and teacher: 
who kept telling and reinterpreting the Christiar 
message in the language of their times, the Church 
in spite of persecution, arose in power out of the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, gathered and preserve 
the treasures of Greek and Roman civilization 





created the medieval synthesis which we associate 
with Dante, St. Thomas Aquinas, the great architec- 
ture, music, and art of the Middle Ages. 


In the Protestant Reformation the Church 
cleansed itself of unchristian elements which had 
become attached to it in its struggle for power. It 
renewed its spiritual vitality and prepared itself to 
declare its essential gospel to the rising peoples of 
central and northern Europe, becoming the spiritual 
phase of the new industrial and technical civiliza- 
tion. If the first Protestant churches in Europe pro- 
duced new freedom and spirituality as a result of 
their separation from the Roman Catholic Church, 
the new Protestant churches in America produced 
further freedom, a more intimate and individual 
experience of Christianity, as a result of their 
separation from the state. 

Thus through all of these experiences, the genius 
of the Christian faith has been coming to clearer 
expression and showing itself capable of being per- 
sistently renewed as it comes into contact with 
changing forms of civilization, and of entering crea- 
tively into new eras of history. 

It is frequently said that today the most formid- 
able opponent of Christianity is communism, which 
is apparently becoming more widespread in Asia 
as well as in Europe. The teacher might raise the 
question for discussion: Can Christianity enter 
creatively into communist areas of the world as it 
has previously done in other times and places and 
in the end become the spiritual phase of com- 
munism? Ask a pupil to report a Methodist attitude 
toward this question as reported in Time magazine, 
January 17, 1949, page 64. e 

In the light of its complex history, it is not easy 
to say just what the distinctive and distinguishing 
characteristics of Christianity are. There are among 
us the old Catholic churches, Greek, Roman, and 
others, the Reformation churches, including those 
descended from Luther and Calvin, the variety of 
English and American churches, conservative, 
liberal, and radical. Is there anything held in com- 
mon by all Christian groups? Can Christianity be 
“defined”? 

At this point the teacher should bring to discus- 
sion the items which Adult Student finds in some 
way common to all groups of Christians: belief in 
God, in Jesus as Saviour, in the Bible and especially 
the New Testament, and in the Church. Some one 
might be asked to review the material presented to 
the World Council of Churches Meeting in Amster- 
dam last summer. In considering what we all as 
Christians have in common, no attempt should be 
made to obscure or minimize differences. The ques- 
tion is, as always when there are differences: How 
shall we determine relative importance? 

Further, the uniqueness of Christianity cannot be 
discovered without comparing and contrasting it 
with other religions. This the class has been doing 
during this two-months study. Notice the points in 
which Christianity is not unique, as they are sum- 
marized in Adult Student. 

The class should be left with the conviction that 
Christianity is capable of endless renewal and re- 
application to every form of civilization, that it 
can assimilate all values from any source, that it 
furnishes true insights into the meaning of religion 
and life and is worthy of the complete devotion of 
all men. 


Learning for Life Discussions 
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1. Nobody’s Children 


“Whose responsibility is it to look after our 
poor relations?” is a question every family has to 
wrestle with some time or other. It is startling, 
when you come to realize just how many families 
there are here in our own United States of America, 
that have no permanent residence. It is estimated 
that there were fully two million migrant workers 
drifting about America during the war years, when 
stable employment was at an all-time peak. During 
the depression years the number was twice that 
figure. 

Whose responsibility are they? They pay few 
taxes. They accept relatively few community re- 
sponsibilities. We must have their labor—at certain 
relatively short periods in the year. When the work 
is done, they drift on, and we forget them. The 
question raised in Adult Student is, Can we dismiss 
them from our responsibility list? Are these chil- 
dren, so far as we are concerned, “‘Nobody’s Chil- 
dren,” or is there something we should be doing 
about it? 

Suppose an epidemic of smallpox, or scarlet fever, 
or typhoid should develop in one of these under- 
privileged migrant camps in the fringe of our 
town? Would we be concerned about that? Suppose 
children from migrant homes, let run loose without 
adequate discipline become involved in more or less 
serious misdemeanors? What about the future of 
our American democracy, with such a quantity of 
social tinder, steeped in discontent and smothered 
rebellion against a society that has afforded them 
no better opportunity, scattered about, waiting some 
spark to set it blazing? As a matter of guarantee- 
ing the security of the institutions and ideals we 
cherish, can we afford to be indifferent to any 
underprivileged groups in our society? 

Least of all, can those who call themselves Chris- 
tians dismiss from their thinking responsibility for 
their neighbor’s welfare? Here are men and women, 
“for whom Christ died,” and, if we take the gospel 
seriously, just as important in the sight of God as 
any of the rest of us. What obligations do we have 
for these brothers and sisters of ours? Here are 
children, every bit the same in nature and capacities 
with those of whom Jesus said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Well, what ought we to do? 


2. Where Is Thy Brother? 


Just whose business is it, anyway, enlisting those 
who are not now members of the church? When- 
ever an average group of adults are together and 
there is some conventional call for formal public 
prayer, if there is a minister available, he does the 


praying. And most laymen are inclined to leave it 
to the preacher to go after persons who are not now 
included in the membership roll of the church. 
“That’s a preacher’s business, isn’t it?” 

Of course: it is. And yet, can a Protestant layman 
let the matter rest there? One of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Protestant movement has been our in- 
sistence upon what we have termed “the universal 
priesthood of all believers.” We can get warmly ex- 
cited, upon occasion, in our protests that we do not 
need any priestly intermediary to stand between us 
and God. Every man can pray to God for himself 
and needs neither confessional nor altar nor priestly 
sacrament to open the way for him. 

If we think that matter through, we will come up 
against the conviction that every privilege carries 
with it a responsibility. If it is not necessary for 
a professional priest to open for us the way to God, 
then how can we escape our share of responsibility 
to serve as priest to our neighbor whenever we 
have opportunity or occasion? 

There is something even more vital than this in- 
volved. If we are not enough concerned about our 
neighbors even to wonder whether or not they are 
professing Christians, what does that mean about 
how important we ourselves believe it is that anyone 
should be a Christian? Does not that set us all back 
upon our heels facing the issue whether we are our- 
selves in any genuine or vital sense disciples of 
Jesus? 

And, if it really matters, as much as we would 
all insist that it does matter, if we are taxed directly 
with the question, how can we postpone, even for a 
single day, seeking to share the experience that has 
meant so much to us with our neighbor? If a busi- 
ness partnership means nothing more to us than 
just an arrangement that has proved economically 
advantageous to us, “what do we other than the 
heathen”? But, if we find iu our business relation- 
ships associations that are rich in human values as 
well—then, what ought to be our attitude toward 
our partner’s salvation? 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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No Shocks, No Risks, No Change! 


THE middle class owes to its social location an 
especial fondness for security and complacency. | 
protected on either side by classes which must ab- 
sorb shocks, it would forget the hazards of exis- 
tence. The lower class, close to the reality of need, 
develops a manly fortitude and is sometimes touched 
with nobility in the face of its precariousness. The 
upper class bears responsibility and cannot avoid 
leading a life of drama because much is put into 
its hands. Lightnings of favor or of discontent flash 
in its direction, and he at the top of the hierarchy, 
whether it rests on true values or not, knows that 
he is playing for his head. In between lies the be- 
sotted middle class, grown enormous under the new 
orientation of Western man. Loving comfort, risk- 
ing little, terrified by the thought of change, its 
aim is to establish a materialistic civilization which 
will banish threats to its complacency. It has con- 
ventions, not ideals; it is washed rather than clean. 
—From Ideas Have Consequences, by Richard M. 
Weaver; 1948; The University of Chicago Press. 
Used by permission. 
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